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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The author of ‘‘ The World ” has not had any connection with the Monthly 
Magazine for the last five months. 
The continuation of the ‘“ Manse and its Inmates,’ ‘‘ Half Hours, No. II.,”’ 


and several other articles, are in type, but, owing to a press of matter of less 
permanent interest, are unavoidably postponed till our next. 


The continuation of ‘“‘ Klaproth’s Letter” and the valuable communication 
from our Norwich correspondent have been received. 
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THE SESSION OF 1836. 


Tue Parliament of 1836 is drawing to a close. Before another num- 
ber of the Monthly appears it will belong to history. What has it done 
during its session of six months? Has it performed all it promised? 
No; nor one-tenth part. What has it done? What has it left undone 
which ministers pledged themselves it would do, and which ought to 
have been done ? 

What has it done? Echo answers, ‘‘ What!” We know of no 
measure of great importance which has become the law of the land 
during its lengthened debates. The passing of the English Tithe 
Bill is the only measure possessing the least claim to importance which 
the closing session has brought to a satisfactory issue. And the car- 
rying of that measure will not weave any laurels around the brow of 
ministers ; for it is one which met with no opposition. ‘The Conserva- 
tives were as zealous in their support of it as the Government itself. 

The Births, Marriages, and Deaths’ Registration Bill is a measure of 
some little importance ; but not certainly of such moment as to make 
it one to which ministers would point as a splendid legislative achicve- 
ment. 

The Taxes on Newspapers have been reduced; but that measure is 
not only not one of any great importance in itself, but, supposing it 
were, ministers could claim no credit in its passing into a law. It was 
with them a matter of necessity, not choice. They did not concede it 
of their own accord; it was wrested from them. They could no 
longer resist the popular voice. ‘They resisted it to the last moment, 
until, aided by the unstamped press, which threatened the extinction of 
newspaper revenue, that voice made the hitherto deaf ear of Mr. Spring 
Rice to tingle in a very unpleasant manner. 

What has Parliament left undone? Aye, but who shall be able to 
catalogue its demerits in this respect? The Irish Tithe question was 
to be settled ; the Church Appropriation Clause was to have been in 
operation long before now ; the Corporations of Ireland were to have 


been reformed ; they were to be put on the same footing as those of 
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Eagland and Scotland. ‘The Courts of Law were to have been purged 
of their manifold abuses ; justice was to have been made of cheap and 
expeditious attainment. Imprisonment for Debt, that disgraceful prac- 
tice’ in a civilized and especially in a Christian country, was to have 
been abolished. The Dissenters were to have the doors of the Univer- 
sities opened to them; they were to be relieved from the payment of 
rates to support a church of which they conscientiously disapprove, and 
their grievances generally were to have been redressed. These, and 
many other measures, were all promised in the King’s speech at the 
opening of the session. There they still remain; and will, most pro- 
bably, furnish the materials for another royal oration on the next meet- 
ing of parliament. 

We may be told that the fault is not in Ministers, but in a Tory 
House of Lords. We are not the apologists of the Upper House. We 
appeal to our last four numbers in proof. We have in each of these 
censured the conduct of the peers in no measured terms, and toldthem, 
inthe plainest language we could employ, what must be the inevitable 
issue of ‘the course they are pursuing. But, while not holding them 
guiltless as regards the non-redemption of some of the most important 
pledges which ministers gave the country at the opening of the session 
we must not blind our eyes to the culpability which attaches to Lord 
Melbourne’s administration. Were Ministers ignorant of the fate which 
awaited the particular measures we allude to on their introduction into 
the Upper House? The utmost stretch of charity will not suffer any 
one to give them the benefit of that plea. In the nature of things, Mi- 
nisters could never for one moment contemplate the bare possibility of 
the Lords passing, in ordinary circumstances, those particular measures. 
‘They knew those measures clashed with all their most fondly-cherished 
opinions, with their most deeply-rooted prejudices. Nay, they knew 
something still more certain as to the line of conduct their lordships 
would pursue. They had the histury of the past—of the recent past— 
to instract them. They had the rejection of several of those measures 
bythe Lords, in the last session of parliament, staring them in the 


face. 
But. we shall possibly be asked, What could ministers do? What 
means were at their disposal for overcoming the hostility of the Peers ? 
Two courses were open to them. They ought either before the meeting 
of parliament to have armed themselves with the power of procuring the 
creation of a number of Peers sufficient to meet the exigency of the 
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case, or they ought immediately on the rejection of the first important 
measure, namely, the Irish ere eaiaane Reform Bill, to have tendered 
their resignations. 

The latter step would have been as effectual as the other. The 
party who had imposed the necessity of resignation on them must, as a 
matter of course, have responded to the call of the King to supply the 
vacant places of the Melbourne Administration. Well, and what then? 
Why, the accession of a Tory government under such circumstances 
would have raised such a storm of indignation, from one extremity of 
the country to the other, as would at once have scattered such a govern- 
ment to the winds of heaven, and restored the Melbourne Ministry to 
power, under such triumphant circumstances as would have deterred 
the Conservative Peers for ever after from defeating any measure 
which Lord Melbourne proposed and which public opinion demanded. 

In taking neither of these steps, therefore, Lord Melbourne has only 
been unwarrantably trifling with the country. His conduct gives plausi- 
bility to the charges brought against him both by his own friends and 
by the Tories. The former charge him with pusillanimity, the latter 
reproach him with a determination to retain power to the latest mo- 
ment possible, at any sacrifice of principle and consistency. The 
course he has pursued this session affords too much apparant ground, te 
say the least of it, for the charges of both parties. 

The policy of Lord Melbourne this session has been as injudicious as 
it has been undecided. His timidity has only inspired the Tory Peers 
with fresh courage ; they now assume a bold front, and not only say, 
but prove by their actions, that they will have their own way of it. 
Their determination to resist every measure involving in it the principle 
of any important reform is now declared openly, and in tones which 
indicate that their “‘ hearts are resolved and their hands are prepared.” 
Had Lord Melbourne acted with the energy which became the occasion, 
he would, as already mentioned, have had the whole of the people with 
him. His pusillanimous conduct has not only emboldened the Peers in 
their obstructive courses, but it has detached from his Lordship's 
government the affections of the great body of the reformers in all parts 
of thecountry. There are at this moment rumours abroad that Ministers 
areagain on the eveof ejection from office-—that, in other words, the game 
of 1834 is about to be repeated. If so, Lord Melbourne will soon 
have his eyes opened to the folly of the timid course of policy he has 
pursued this session. He and his colleagues will not be again 
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triumphantly brought back to Downing Street on the shoulders of the 
people, as in April 1835. Their exclusion from office will be 
permanent. 

Let us not be here misunderstood. Let it not for a moment be 
supposed that we have the slightest idea that a Tory Ministry can ever 
again preside over the destinies of this country. That is beyond the 
limits of possibility. We must have a liberal Ministry, that’s certain ; 
but not the liberals which constituted the Ministry of Lord Melbourne. 
In them the nation have lost all confidence. We must have a Cabinet 
constructed not only on principles of the broadest liberality, but we 
must have some guarantee that these principles shall be carried into 
effect. The people of this country will no longer submit to be cheated 
out of the benefits furnished them by the Reform Bill; those benefits 
they will have equally in despite of faint-hearted Ministers and Tory 
Peers. 

Whether Lord Melbourne’s Administration will live to see another 
meeting of Parliament is, as we have just hinted, a matter of much 
doubt. If it should, he may rely on it that they will not calmly suffer 
a repetition of the policy he has thought fit to pursue during the session 
about to close. , 


SONNET. 


O ruat these strange thoughts could be 
Quench’d or realized! this pain, this sickness, 
Cease—withdraw from my lone heart’s misery. 
But the world is cold—’tis called a weakness 
Thus long to suffer and complain. 

I still must pine in hopeless sadness, 

Like lonely wife who mourns in vain 

Her warrior lord in battle slain. 

O that I but once again might steal 

Th’ animating hopes of youth’s bright dream! 
Joy hath from me stray’d—I chance might feel 
Something of peace—ere yet life’s stream 

T pass—as one whose lot on earth, though graven 
’ With care and grief, seeks joy in heaven ! 

E. W. G. 





THE BRITISH LEGION IN SPAIN. 


_-——- 


On the 10th of June, 1835, the Foreign Enlistment’ Act’ was re- 
pealed, by an Order in Council, for the purpose (as the order stated) 
‘‘ of enabling all persons to engage in the military and naval service 
of her Majesty Isabella the Second, Queen of Spain.” In conse- 
quence of this permission, Lieutenant Colonel de Lacy Evans was 
appointed a Lieutenant General in the Spanish service, and entrusted 
with the formation of an auxiliary legion, to consist of 10,000 men. 
On the 22d of June General Evans with General Alava, the Spanish 
ambasador at the court of London, signed the “ conditions under 
which British subjects will be admitted to the service of her Catholic 
Majesty Donna Isabella the Second, Queen of Spain.” These con- 
ditions provided that “the pay and allowances are to be the same as 
in the English service,” and “ that the force is to be governed in con- 
formity with the British military articles of war, and, in matters not 
connected with military pers Ae by the laws and constitution of 
Spain in all other circumstances.” 

That these articles are fair, and hold out honourable terms to those 
desirous of engaging in the service, no one can deny; but, notwith- 
standing these considerations, the most lavish abuse and the most 
groundless charges have been heaped upon the legion and officers of 
the British army. Men who have served in almost every clime and 
field, and who in these days of peace have accepted appoititments in 
the Spanish service, have been held up by a party in this country to 
the contempt and scorn of the world as mercenaries and base hire- 
lings. The system of attack has been not so much to prove the in- 
efficiency of the legion, to show the errors of its operations, to criti- 
cise its movements, as to vilify it, by invariably styling it by some 
cant names, such as ‘‘ the Mercenaries,” ‘“ the Isle o’ Doggians,” “ the 
Footpads,” and many other names, which the wit, ingenuity, or 
malice of party feeling has been able to coin. In the days of the 
French war this system was found to take admirably with the lower 
classes. ‘The Corsican,” “ the son of a shoe-black,” “ Boney,” and 
such expressions, were then found excellent weapons in the hands of 
writers; and perhaps they had as much effect in stirring up the bile 
of the people, and keeping them in good humour with the war, and 
in ill humour with France and every thing French, as the news of 
half a dozen victories. But, alas! the time is changed. Now com- 
mon men may reasonably be supposed to possess some common 
sense, and consequently the supposition may not be so very extraor- 
dinary that some of them particularly clear-headed, and of course in 
advance of their fellows, may distinguish between the mere applica- 
tion of an opprobrious epithet and a well-founded objection. The 
result therefore appears to us to have been that the system has en- 
tirely failed ; for we apprehend that not one single officer or recruit 
has been deterred from engaging in the service from considerations 
so absurd, and so evidently brought forward as a party trick, 
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Having made these few observations, we now recur to the subjec 
more immediately before us. We have been so fortunate as to re- 
ceive several letters from an officer of the legion in Spain—a young 
gentleman who sailed in September last, who is still out, and from 
whom we hope to receive more valuable communications. We re- 
gret, however, that in one part of the correspondence there is an 

iatus of several months, our correspondent having during that pe- 
riod been suffering with the fever at Vittoria, and three letters which 
he subsequently wrote never having reached his friends. To this 
we only add that the most implicit faith may be placed in every 
statement of the writer. He was an eye-witness of what he described ; 
he is influenced by no partiality for the cause in which he is serving ; 
and, though his style may savour more of the camp than of the study, 
there is a bluntness about it that speaks of the honesty and truth of 
the writer's views. We therefore commence with a letter dated 
Santander, September, 1835. 


Letter [. 


“I have at last arrived here, after considerable delay and a great 
deal of sea-sickness. When I wrote to you last I was then about to 
leave Portsmouth ; and, as soon as I came on board the London Mer- 
chant, General Reid directed me to take the command of a party in 
the forepart of the vessel, and to keep off the boats that surrounded 
us. Sentries are placed round the ship, and the officers of the Lan- 
cers take it in turns to be on duty all night, and to go the rounds every 
hour. We have Colonel Kinlock, a lieutenant, two cornets, and three 
cadets on board; but only the cornets and cadets go on duty at night. 

“TI was quite mistaken with respect to the London Merchant 
steamer. We have excellent accommodations, and fare most sump- 
tuoasly, and the best of it is that we have nothing to pay, wine and 
every thing being provided for us. We have about thirty officers on 
beard, chiefly of the medical staff. We all dine together in a hand- 
some cabin; and I had the pleasure to be invited to dine several times 
with General Robert Evans and General Reid. 

“On Friday morning, about five o’clock, we first saw Spain. I hap- 
pened to be on duty at the time, and it certainly appears to be a most 
beautiful country. At eight o’clock we arrived in Portugallette Bay ; 
but we did not land, as we saw thousands of bayonets in motion on 
the hills, which we suspected might belong to the Carlists, as the prin- 
cipal part of their army is in the neighbourhood. Here we remained 
until ten o’clock the next morning, when we were ordered to enter 
the river towards Bilboa, to stay near the town of Portugallette, and 
land the generals and the nalinad staff. We left Portugallette at 
twelve o’clock to-day (20th of September), and arrived about four 
o’clock. The day we landed it was as hot as the hottest day in Eng- 
land, but it is now cooler: and I feel very unwell from eating such a 
variety of things at breakfast on shore. Six of us breakfasted together. 
We had three different kinds of fish, fowls, wine, fruit, chocolate, 
oysters, and several other things. This I think does not speak of the 
scarcity of which we hear in England. An unfortunate accident oc- 
curred the day before yesterday. A private of the rifles passing 
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before a Spanish sentry was challenged by the latter, but, not under- 
standing a word of Spanish, the sentry fired and wounded the poor 
rifleman so severely that he died the next morning. This is all I have 
to tell you at present, and little it is, as I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of looking about'me; and I have only time to write this to 
send it by a lieutenant of Lord John Hay’s vessel, who bas kindly un- 
dertaken to convey it to London, where he is going. 


Letter II. 


Santander, October, 1835. 

* IT landed here for good the day mentioned in my last—for bad L 
had better say at once, for I already detest being here. 1am now 
billeted in one:of the best houses in the place, and I have a very good 
room, and I certainly cannot complain of my accommodation, for the 
people are exceedingly kind, and pay more attention to me than I, as 
a stranger, have a right to expect. The officers of our regiment 
have a mess, breakfast and dinner, at the principal hotel in the town; 
and we each pay fourteen pistoreens (a pistoreen is ten-pence) per 
week, For some time after we landed the weather was very fine; 
but it has rained incessantly for the last three days, and so we are 
altogether as ‘uncomfortable as we well can be. Had I known before 
I left England what sort of life I should Jead here, I never would 
have come out; and I now really wonder how I could have left you 
all, for I would gladly return home if I had not been so headstrong 
in rejecting good advice, and in persevering to come out against the 
wishes of all my friends. 

“I will now give you a sketch of the life I lead, and of the duty I 
have to perform. In the first place, 1 am billeted about a mile from 
the barracks, and every morning at five o’clock I am obliged to be 
there and remain until six, to see the men clean the horses, and water 
and feed them. At eight o’clock we are drilled in the sword exer- 
cise, in marching, the Rising, and the various other formations; and 
this lasts for two hours and a half. At twelve we have to be at the 
stables again, and remain there an hour; and at half past two we 
are drilled in the platoon and lance exercise until four. At five we 
are again at the stables; and at nine | have to go to the barracks to 
hear the roll called. M and S are in the D. troop, and we 
each command a squad of about twenty men, and the serjeant-major, 
for the present, commands the other. 

Last night, coming home from the barracks, it was pouring with 
rain, and so dark that I could hardly see a yard before me. I fell 
over a large stone and cut my arm, and hurt my right side so. se- 
verely that I could scarcely walk home. The people at my billet 
were very kind. They would see what had happened; and _ they 
were good enough to bring me spirits to rub my side. This gave 
me some relief; but I was in great pain all night, and I now feel it 
whenever I cough, This morning they brought me some tea, wine, 
and bread ; and, as there happened to be a person in the house who 
could speak English, he came up to me to enquire whether I was much 
hurt, and if a doctor or any of the officers should be sent for? About 
one o’clock they invited me to dinner. I had shown them a Spanish 
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grammar, and they pointed (o a dialogue commencing with ‘ Geutle- 
men, if you please let us go into the dining-room.’ I[ accepted the 
invitation thus strangely given; and a very good dinner we had, It 
consisted of eight different dishes, and only one with garlic. 

“The respectable people here are Queenhites, but the lower orders 
are all Carlists; and I regret to perceive that the Spanish soldiers 
hate the English, and look upon them with feelings of jealousy. I 
will give you an instance :—A short time ago a quarrel arose between 
some Spanish soldiers and some men of our regiment, and one of the 
latter was stabbed with a bayonet. Another time a Spanish and an 
English soldier were on guard at the same place. The Spaniard 
pushed the Englishman, and the Englishman knocked him down. 
Upon this some Spanish soldiers fixed bayonets; our guard turned 
out, and one of our cadets interposed for the purpose of putting an end 
to the disturbance. A Spaniard levelled his musket at the cadet, and 
would certainly have fired if it had not been knocked out of his hands, 

“Tt is reported that there are six Carlist battalions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the only regiment near us is the tenth, under Colonel 
O’Connel, stationed at a convent about four miles from us. If we 
should have a brush with them, there certainly will be a dreadful in- 
equality of force on our side ; but never mind, we do not fear them. 
T.ast ‘Thursday we were inspected by General Alava, who stated that 
he was highly pleased with our appearance. The same day he pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, with an escort of Spaniards. Santandar, with the 
exception of a few houses on the quay (in one of which I am billeted), 
is a very poor, dirty, ill-looking town. It is surrounded with moun- 
tains. In fact, the whole country about is mountainous, and of a de- 
i ty very unfavourable to the operations of troops. As the 
Carlists are very numerous and in considerable force between here 
and the capital, it is impossible to go almost any where without a 
strong escort.” 

The next letter is of a much more recent date, and gives ay ac- 
count of the late operations of the legion. It perhaps may be ne- 
cessary to state that in the interval the writer was promoted from the 


iancers into an infantry regiment. 


Letter III. 


St. Sebastian, 28th June, 1836. 

“T fear you have all forgotten me, as I have not heard of or from 
you since last October. Whenever I go to the post-office I am always 
doomed to be disappointed, and I must therefore charitably suppose 
that you have written by officers coming out; but that is the worst 
possible way, as, either from neglect or forgetfulness, they very 
rarely deliver the letters entrusted to their care. Immediately you 
receive this write and give me all the news, both private and public, 
and do not be afraid of putting me to the expense of postage, for 
we have plenty of money at present. The last pay I received was 
in bills, and it amounted to nineteen pounds. I got it cashed here 
for five per cent. Three months pay is still due to us, and I believe 
we ure to receive it in bills in a few days; if so, I intend to remit it 
to you. | dare say you must be anxious to hear from me, as I have 
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already been in three actions. I should haye written before, but 
really our duty is so hard that we have no time; and, to give you 
an idea of it, | will only state that for about a week I have been on 
picquet every other night, and that in the open air, Every morn- 
ing we turn out at two o’clock, and remain under arms until broad 
day-light; and about a fortnight ago we were under arms every 
morning at one o’clock, expecting to be attacked. 

“I have dated my letter from St. Sebastian, but we are a league 
from that place, on the left of the lines near Passages, I am on 
picquet this very moment, but I have the good fortune to be ina house, 
and a better one, too, than I have been in for some time; it has 
even a bed init. But I shall not enjoy that luxury much, as I cannot 
take off ny clothes; in fact, we never take them off except to bathe. 
I must now go and turn out the picquet, as General Chichester is 
coming up to yisit it. I have just been round the sentries with the Ge- 
neral; and he has ordered me to place additional ones, and in the 
morning, when we turn out, to extend the picquet in skirmishing 
order until day-light, and in case of an attack I am to retire skir- 
mishing. I suppose you received my letter from Vittoria. [This 
was never received.] We shortly afterwards marched from that 
city, which to us was almost a city of death, through a most beautiful 
country to Santander. We were about nine days on the march. Our 
brigade, composed of the first, fourth, and eighth regiments, under 
General Chichester, was the last to leave Vittoria; and in consequence 
of this we had to remain about a fortnight in a village about a league 
and a half from Santander. During this time the rest of the legion 
was embarking for St. Sebastian. ‘Ihe eighth marched into Santan- 
der on the Istof May; and I paid a visit to the people at whose house 
I was billeted when I first arrived in Spain. I dined there that day; 
and they were kind enough to invite me to stay with them whilst I 
remained at Santander. The first regiment embarked before us. 
On the 4th of May we (the eighth regiment) together with the fourth 
fusileers, under Colonel Harley, sailed in the Salamander steamer for 
St. Sebastian. About five o’clock the next morning, the 5th of May, 
we arrived within hearing of the firing, and we could see the beauti- 
ful effect of the shell-practice upon the Carlist lines. In about one 
hour we entered the bay; and here the sight was truly grand. We 
could see the whole of the engagement: the Phenix steamer firing 
upon a very strong battery in redoubt of the Carlists; the breach 
which had already been effected ; the seventh and tenth regiments, 
who were then endeavouring to carry it at the charge, driven back 
several times ; and the Spaniards skirmishing along the sands. We 
were immediately landed, and in a minute or two in the midst of the 
fire. We charged at the point of the bayonet the redoubt which the 
seventh and tenth had in vain tried to carry, and we entered on the 
first assault. The Morning Herald, which we have seen out here, 
and in that spirit which so peculiarly distinguishes that journal, states 
that the Phenix made a breach large enough to admit 300 men to 
enter at one time. Now the truth is—and I can speak from my own 
observation, for I entered it with my regiment—that not more than 
five or six men could enter at a time; but then there certainly was 
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another ‘place througli which one man might crawl. © When allwas 
Over our mien wére ordered to bury the bead ; and I had command of 
a part of my company to bury about twelve or sixteen lying near us. 
We dug one large hole; and they were all thrust in together, about 
two feet below the surface. One of them was a Carlist colonel, a 
young, handsome, well-built man. He was shot through the temple, 
and also in the breast. The dead were lying in all attitudes. Some 
were lying crouched up, with their nails tearing up the ground ; 
others were sitting up against walls, or stretched out at full length ; 
and others, who had been shot in the head, were lying with their 
brains protruding. The scene was altogether horribly disgusting. 

“That night four other officers and myself were fortunate enough 
to procure quarters in a house with a roof on; and we did not forget 
to congratulate ourselves on our good fortune, for there were very 
few houses in the neighbourhood which remained with a particle of 
one. We were also fortunate enough to get some straw to lie upon ; 
and so, after the fatigues of my first battle, I was enabled to enjoy a 
pretty comfortable sleep. I have often since been glad to sleep on 
a couple of boards. I have been on picquet sometimes without my 
cloak. All the time it has thundered and lightened. Such thunder 
I never heard in England; and the rain has come down in torrents 
for half the night. When the storm was over I have laid down on 
the wet ground and slept, and have never caught the slightest cold 
or rheumatism. Two days after the action of the 6th of June, I slept 
from six o’clock in the morning until five o’elock in the afternoon in 
the burning sun, and I was only awoke for about half an hour daring 
that time by my servant bringing me my breakfast. The sun, how- 
ever, burnt my face so much that it smarted for two or three days 
after. 

“Sometimes even now we are turned out at eleven o’clock at night, 
expecting to be fattacked, and kept under arms until four o’elock in 
the morning. We then see the rations served out, and generally 
send a msg ee petty to build up walls and loop-hole houses. Half 
the regiment is usually on fatigue duty, and the other half accoutred 
ready to turn out at a moment's notice. This you may suppose is 
not very agreeable. 

“ On the 28th of May our brigade, with the first lancers, and some 
Spanish troops, fordéd the river-at St. Sebastian, under cover of a tre- 
méndous fire of artillery. The marime artillery were there ; and it 
was a most beautiful sight to see the shells falling amongst the houses 

.on the other side, and the Carlists cutting out of them as fast as they 

could. In one house nearly fifty Carlists were killed:. Since we 
have been on this side of the river we have built several wigwams. 
At one place I had a very comfortable one built with turf and the 
branches of trees, but just as it was completed we marched away. 

“On the morning of the sixth of June, about four o’clock,we heard 
firing to the right of us, where the ninth regiment was stationed. 
We happened then to be in the reserve. Presently we received an 
order to support the ninth ;° but, as the firing was soon over after we 
came up, we marched back, and remained under arms until seven 
o’tlock. We then heard the two guns of the Carlists to our left; and 
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we could see the picquets.of the fourth regiment running in.as fast as 
possible. We were then ordered to the left; and when we came up 
we found that the fourth regiment had been driven back. We imme- 
diately advanced up a lane, and when we had gone about two hun- 
dred yards up it the fire was tremendous. We had three fires upon 
us at once, for the Carlists were on both sides of the lane, and in 
front. We drove them back in front with the bayonet, and we re- 
took the houses from which the fourth had been driven. During a 
part.of the action, my company took possession of a house in advance, 
and the regiment retired two or three hundred yards in the rear of it, 
The enemy,seeing this, immediately advanced and surrounded the house; 
bat they received such a warm fire from us that they thought proper 
toretire, We then vacated the house, and advanced still further. A 
reinforcement of men having arrived, we soon cleared in double- 
quick time four or five orchards of the enemy. It was now our turn 
to retire, in consequence of two or three additional Carlist battalions 
coming up; and we again took possession of the house in which we be- 
fore were. It was now about two o’clock. The sixth regiment came up 
toour support,and made acharge, but went too far, and they were nearly 
cut off, but this we prevented by supporting them in time. We then lay 
down in an orchard, in Flamishing order, for about two hours. This 
was the most unpleasant part of the engagement, for the balls came 
every moment within an inch of our heads, and we could not, see 
what was doing in advance. Whilst laying here, a corporal, close to 
me, was shot in the neck, and when we were advancing up the lane, 
the balls absolutely came in showers. The trees were cracking and 
breaking on all sides, and the men were dropping as fast as possible, 
Captain Erskine, of my company, had the skin taken off the tip of 
his nose by a ball, and the scabbard of his sword broken in half. .He 
is the es Ba of the earl of Marr, and is one of the best natured and 
most gentlemanly men in the regiment, A ball slightly grazed my 
thumb, and made it bleed a good deal, but nothing more. The ac- 
tion lasted until four o’clock, We had two lieutenants of the eighth 
wounded, nine men killed in the field, and between fifty and sixt 
wounded, several of whom have since died. Three or four days ale 
terwards the enemy made an attack upon the marines at Passages, 
but.they were driven back, and had a general killed. This affair 
only lasted about an hour. In the actionof the 6th of June the Car- 
lists lost about eight hundred men, and the Queen’s troops between 
two and three hundred, 

“Lord John Hay has just this moment been speaking to the Car- 
lists with a twenty-four pounder ; and it must have had some weight 
with them, for the Chapelgorries have given three cheers. It is re- 
ported here, and generally believed, that Eguia has given up the 
command of the Carlists. Our officers very often meet the Carlist 
officers half way between the picquets, and they smoke and drink to- 
gether. General Evans the other day issued a general order against 
it, and two officers of the sixth regiment are to be tried by a court 
martial for having disobeyed it. I went the other day to a picquet- 
house, where a company of the sixth is stationed, for the purpose of 
having a view of the Carlists. The two picquet-houses are not thirty 
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yards apart, and conversations are continually carried on between 
the picquets. At some of tke picquets they are all day firing at 
each other, and where the ninth regiment is a man is wounded al- 
most every day. The Queen’s troops and the Carlists whenever they 
are near each other never agree. 

«The last time I wrote to you, I said I thought I should return to Eng- 
land this month. I was then only just recovered from the fever; but 
I have now determined to remain to the end of the war, and to see it 
through. A great many officers of the legion are about to return 
home, and a great many more intend to do so at the expiration of 
their first year’s service. There is, however, another class of men 
who return home —men who, having been previously dismissed, cir- 
culate the most gross and abominable falsehoods respecting the le- 
gion, thinking that, by traducing the service from which they have 
been expelled, they can lessen the disgrace of their dismissal. I re- 

ret to hear that attention is paid to the falsehoods of these disap- 

ointed men, and that their statements usually form the ground- 
work of the attacks almost daily made upon us by the conservative 
press. Nothing is so bad as not to contain the elements of some 
good ; and, if these vilifiers and these writers could but see the laughter 
which their full, true, and particular accounts excite amongst us, 
they really, I am inclined to believe, would begrudge us that inno- 
cent amusement, and be surprised that their handy-work should unin- 
tentionally create a feeling which in their lighter and more ephe- 
meral productions they so lamentably fail. 

re Yesterday the news arrived in St. Sebastian that the French le- 
gion, consisting of three thousand men, was a few days ago defeated 
by fourteen battalions of the enemy. ‘The French were first engaged 
with only eleven battalions, and defeated them ; but, three more com- 
ing up, they were overwhelmed by numbers. Since writing this,we 
have heard that the French were beaten in the first day’s engage- 
ment in consequence of the illness of their general, and having no 
person to lead them; but, on the second day, he commanded him- 
self, and gave the Carlists a most infernal Licking. The French had 
three battalions in the field, and the Carlists seven; and about an 
equal number on both sides was lost. 

“ Before I conclude, it would be ungrateful in me not to bear tri- 
bute to the hospitality and kindness of the people of St. Sebastian. 
They behave better to the English than the people of any place at 
which we have been. On the fifth of May they carried in a great 
many of the wounded. Women even assisted. They brought linen 
to dress the wounds, and brandy and wine for the poor fellows to 
drink.” 
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STEAM LOCOMOTION. 


ee 


Soon shall thine arm, uhconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow carriage and impel the rapid car, 
Or, on wide waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields uf air.” 


Tz ingenious author of the above prophetic lines, however highly 
he may have estimated the advantages of the steam-engine, could 
hardly have anticipated such an extensive use of that gigantic prime 
mover as we now enjoy. Its power, in many cases, exceeds that of 
the fabled genii of the eastern world. But in no case is that power 
so advantageously applied as when it is employed for locomotive pur- 
poses. A steam carriage is all but “a thing of life;” it darts for- 
ward with the velocity of the eagle in its flight, and yet so admirably 
are its powers regulated that its motion may be checked in full speed, 
and it may be directed “ hither or thither” by the force of a child. 

When the speed of a common carriage is too slow for the wants of 
man, he has recourse to the steam-engine—that abridger of time and 
space ; and most manfully does it answer to the appeal, for there is 
scarcely any boundary to the rapidity of its motion. If the speed of 
the rocket be required, it may be at once imparted to those winged 
messengers by highly elastie vapour; and in the same way a degree 
of speed which passeth that of sight may readily be communicated to 
a carriage by this potent prime mover, and at a cost much below that 
of animal power. 

Every thing which tends to facilitate the means of conveyance, in 
a commercial country like England, must also tend to increase its 
wealth and power. Even in the agricultural districts of Great 
Britain we find that the formation of railroads and the establishment 
of locomotive engines, have enabled the landed proprieter to bring into 
cultivation extensive districts of land which would otherwise have lain 
barren and useless. But even the commercial and agricultural in- 
terests, to which we have thus briefly alluded, are as nothing, when 
compared with the increased diffusion of useful knowledge which 
must follow from a cheap and rapid means of conveyance over the 
whole British empire. Man is by this means brought into juxta- 
position with his fellow man; and we yet hope to see the time when 
ignorance and its sister prejudices, which are the peculiar companions 
of retired districts, will be lost in the amalgamation of a mixed so- 
ciety. It is true that the admirers of the picturesque are not likely 
to gain by the change, as the smoke of a railroad conveyance will 
scarcely curl so gracefully as that which wreaths from the peat fire of 
the illicit still; but, by thus innovating on “ the good old times,” we 
in reality sacrifice but the privileges of the few for the happiness of 
the many, which should be a primary object with every lover of his 
species, 

We have thus briefly pointed out the importance of railroad con 
veyance. Its direct advantages, in an economical point of view, may 
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be best shown by reference to two or three simple facts. The pre- 
sent cost for the conveyance of goods from London to Manchester is 
about four shillings per hundred weight by canal carriage, and rather 
more than four times that amount by Pickford’s fly-vans. The time 
of transfer by the canal is less than five days, whilst the road convey- 
ance averages about thirty-six hours. Now the same weight of 
goods may be conveniently carried over the same distance by a rail- 
road in ten hours, and for one half the cost of ordinary land carriage. 

The peculiar importance of this subject at the present moment 
will be best understood by a reference to the pevtomentney proceed- 
ings in both branches of the senate. In most cases even the disputes 
of party spirit have given place to the overwhelming claims of the 
subject before us; and we purpose, on a future occasion, noticing in 
detail the principal works of this description now in progress. 


C. F. P. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


I wooed thee, love, to send me o’er 
Some gift of little worth, 

Yet one whose form might give once more 
Old thoughts and feelings birth. 


It is not that the stranger-land 

Has changed those dreams of mine ; 
They ask not, love, another band 

To hold them to their shrine. 


You sent the book whose study fair 
Won sweetness from thy tone; 

Those eyes, with mine, have wandered there— 
I cannot read alone. 


You gave your favourite flower; but take 
Again the fragile thing— 

I would not wear, for thy sweet sake, 
A gift so perishing. 


Thou art my flower—the gem most fair 
In nature’s wide array— 

No poison-seeds are lurking there ; 
No blush to veil decay. 


Those leaves were formed in fairy mould ; 
They bear no taint of earth ; 

They ask no sunshine to unfold 
The beauty of their birth. 


Thou art my book—the sternest sage 
Sweet wisdom there may see— 

I seek no knowledge that bright page 
Cannot impart to me. 


Then teach me, love, the gentle art 
Such treasured hopes to win ; 
Bright leaves to glow above my heart, 
Loved words to burn within. W.#H. S. 


~~ 
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Double, double, toil and tronble ; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Macheth, Act w. Scene 1. 


There stood a hul not far, whose grisly top 

Belch’d fire and rolling smoke ; the rest entire 

Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted sign 

That in his womb was hid metallié ore, 

The work of sulphur. Paradise Lost, 1. 670. 


Tue first thing which a traveller looks out for on his.route towards 
Naples is the smoke of Vesuvius; and during his stay there, unless it 
be very long and wearisome, he will every day go where he can catch 
some view of the mountain, to see what appearances there are on its 
summit, and to guess what sort of work is going on in its interior. 
Vesuvius also, as seen from Naples, is a very attractive object. The 
gentle inclination of its side and its double peak are both most elegant. 
The blue sea lies before it; at its base are the white houses and villas 
of Portici; higher up appear the vineyards; and the whole is crowned 
by a pinnacle of curling smoke. From dex! and the eastern side 
of the bay its appearance is very different. Only one peak is visible, 
and that is stained and streaked with streams of lava, and looks like 
a vast cauldron of boiling pitch, The cities which once were spread at 
its base are now buried, and the vineyards which once crept up its 
sides are scorched and destroyed. It stands more alone, and more 
separated from any other mountain, than is generally represented in 
the published engravings. The Appennines, which according to them 
seem to touch it, stand far behind, and are separated by a consider- 
able extent of plain. And its whole form, character, and situation, 
indicate its nature and origin. 

All mountains are delightful, from the variety of appearances they 
present ; but Vesuvius, from its constitution, is necessarily more vari- 
able than any other. Its smoke is generally quite white, and at a 
very great distance, as at the Bay of Mola, might be taken for a 
cloud hanging upon the brow of a hill. It assumes the most beautiful 
changes of shade and direction, according as it is influenced by the 
state of the atmosphere, the time of the day, or the strength of the 
fire which is burning below. Sometimes it rises with a stem, and 
forms a large body high up in the sky, so as to resemble a huge oak 
tree ; sometimes the wind extends it through the air quite across the 
bay, flickering and waying like a long streamer from the mast head 
of a battle-ship. One morning, when there had been a storm all 
night, and the sky cleared and the sun came out about mid-day, 
Vesuvius, when unveiled from the mists, had his. cone covered with 
snow up to the very edge of the crater, from which clouds upon 
clouds of smoke would nct rise, owing to the heaviness of the air, but 
rolled tumbling down his side to, the sea,.and then floated gently 


across the bay. At night, when there is a slight eruption, the peak is 
M.M.—No. 2. K 
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tipped with dull red, and the light comes and goes, fades away and 
returns, like the fiery breathing of some fabulous monster. And, if 
the wind is in particular quarters, the vapours do ‘not mount at all, 
but boil over like froth, and then slide down the sides of the vol- 
cano, 

In order to make a good ascent of Vesuvius, it is ages to have 
a number of combining circumstances in the weather, which a Nea- 
politan spring does not always afford. If there is the least cloud or 
mist, the magnificent view from the top is lost. If the wind is high or 
gusty, the fine ashes blown into the eyes, nose, ears, and hair, are a 
sufficient nuisance to diminish the pleasure of the journey; and, if 
there has been rain, it is prudent to wait for at least two fine days to 
dry the ashes of the cone, otherwise the traveller would stick as in 
traversing a bog. 

But, for those who have good weather and all other circumstances 
favourable, there can be no excursion more varied or agreeable than 
that from Naples to the top of Vesuvius. It is divided into three 
stages, each of which may be performed in a different manner—by 
driving, riding, and walking. 

The first of these is the drive from Naples to Resina, the town which 
stands immediately over Herculaneum, and is built on the stream of 
lava which overwhelmed that unfortunate city. In this short drive of 
about five miles there is no great object of interest. The road side 
is lined nearly all the way with houses and villas, like the outskirts of 
London, and it is only occasionally that a glimpse is caught either of 
the mountain or the bay. Almost immediately on leaving Naples the 
Sebetos is passed, a brook of the smallest size, but retaining its ancient 
name. A long, broad, and well-paved bridge is thrown over this 
streamlet, as if in ridicule of its littleness. So great is the dispropor- 
tion between the obstacle and the means by which it is overcome, 
it is like crossing a gutter with a pair of seven-league boots. In the 
centre of the bridge appears another piece of bombast in the shape 
of astatue of St. Januarius, who stands fixed with his hand extended 
towards the mountain, to ward off any danger it might threaten to 
the city under his protection. It is difficult to say what service might 
not be derived from the saint’s assistance in case a shower of ashes 
were to be blown over Naples, but, as far as the lava is concerned, 
his aid is not likely to be called for. Unless the burning stream took 
a very long and circuitous route, the sea, which lies between the vol- 
cano and the city, would spare the saint the trouble of his intercession. 
Crossing the bridge, the road proceeds to Portici, and what is very re- 
markable, and probably unique, passes directly through the principal 
court of the royal palace there. And a most welcome sight this pa- 
lace is, and happy the traveller feels when he arrives there; not be- 
cause his taste is charmed with architectural splendour, or his eye 
dazzled with liveries and equipages, for, as far as can be seen from 
the road, there is neither one nor the other, but because it relieves 
him of a most troublesome and disgusting swarm of attendants. 
Beggars of every shape and hue people this road, and the tourist’s 
carriage, passing through the midst of them, resembles a comet fol- 
lowed by its tail of foul vapour. As it rolls along a fresh addition is 
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constantly attaching itself to the train. The whole suite holds together, 
some near at hand, some further behind, till at last they are all extin- 
guished at once by the Palace of Portici, whose gates they cannot enter; 
and the traveller shoots on, a comet no longer, happily for himself, 
merely a simple star. The crowd of mendicants is certainly calculated 
to excite commiseration, did not a stronger feeling of disgust arise, 
that such frightful objects should be allowed to shock the public view. 
They are not mere paupers, but consist of the blind, the maimed, the 
mis-shapen, and the shrivelled; and one woman exposed a head that 
possessed only the remains of what once had been eyes, nose, and 
mouth, without the trace of a single feature that was human, 

At Resina, the village which joins to Portici, the first stage of the 
excursion ends; and arrangements must now be made for the part 
which is to follow. You drive into a sort of stable-yard filled with 
mules, donkeys, and ponies, all ready saddled and bridled, both for 
ladies and gentlemen. An immense hubbub immediately takes 
place. Every donkey-man vaunts the praises of his own animal, al- 
ternately in broken English or in as wretched French, and tries first 
to conclude the bargain with you, and afterwards puts in for the buona 
mano, or drink-money. At last, after rejections and offers, selections 
and refusals, the party is mounted, and the procession sets off to its 
fiery destination. Every donkey is provided with two attendants—a man 
in front to lead it when necessary, or coax it into a trot by the tender 
name of Macaroni, Rosbif, Lagrima Christi, or whatever may be its 
appellative ; and a boy behind, who is furnished with a lony stick, 
which he applies occasionally according to the directions of his su- 
perior. The urchin also has his orders to employ another method of 
improving Macaroni’s agility, for, when the donkey begins to flag, the 
boy immediately Jays hold of its tail and endeavours to pull it back, 
correctly calculating that the animal’s perverseness will urge him 
forward, and quicken his pace, better than any spur or whip what- 
ever. But it is only fair to state that the Vesuvius donkeys are ex- 
cellent, and go very well without any of these stimulants being applied. 
They are strong, are not slow, and are very sure-footed—a false step 
scarcely ever happens. They are shod in a peculiar manner, as also 
are the mules employed to carry wine, vegetables, &c., from the, 
neighbouring villages to Naples. The iron is made to project all 
round the foot, at least an inch beyond the hoof, so as to afford a large 
surface to the sand, or mud, or ashes, much upon the same principle 
asa snow-shoe is constructed; and it also must afford a great pro- 
lection to the hoof from stones, rocks, or pieces of lava. 

The cavalcade leaving Resina proceeds gently up the foot of the 
mountain through the most beautiful country imaginable, and which 
welldeserves its title of Campagna Felice, or Happy Campagna. 
The path-way, of course, is not very good, but on each side it is;lined 
with vines, standard peach-trees, apricot, fig, and pear-trees, and with 
every variety of shrubs that the garden can boast. And these are not 
planted in formal rows or divided into sorts, but the whole is mixed 
into one bunch of luxuriance. The hedges, which are made of lumps 
of lava piled together, are at intervals surmounted with tufts of dark 
green aloes, and here and there a flower peeps out, which is either 
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unknown in England, or known only in our gardens and greenhouses, 
Among these the bright green lizard, so common all over Italy, 
winds about in search of some fly or worm, or lies basking in the sun, 
half concealed in the crevice which forins its home and its habitation. 

But, after advancing for a time, you catch between the trees 
= of the dark boundary which terminates the Campagna 

‘elice; and a few moments afterwards you emerge upon an open 
plain, which extends far and wide in black irregular ridges, and 
seems as if a sea of boiling pitch had suddenly been hardened. We 
are now entering upon the streams of lava which have been poured 
from time to time, one above the other, from the mouth of the volcano. 
Their surface is all broken up into large lumps and masses, as if it had 
been hewn by the hand of man. It looks something like a vast 
ploughed field, where the ground is very rough, and the soil black, 
sticky, and tenacious. As the lava cools and contracts, the crude ma- 
terials of which it is formed split, and crack, and excoriate in a 
thousand directions; and the gradual shrinking of the whole mass 
produces the most curious folds and ridges. Where the melted lava has 
ended its course it is always arrested suddenly. The line of demarca- 
tion between the Campagna and the lava which encroaches on it is as 
plainly determined as if a wall had been built up; and the vine 
grows and flourishes within six inches of the enemy that has destroyed 
the vine that had been its neighbour. 

The stream of lava first entered upon is that of the great eruption 
of 1822, and over part of this has flowed the lava of August 1834, 
and which in March 1835 was not yet cool. Upon touching it with 
the hand a degree of heat was felt very different from any thing that 
could be caused by the sun in spring time, even in Italy. In this 
neighbourhod, of course, no vegetation was to be seen; but not even 
upon any of the older streams had a paten or 2 blade of green ap- 
peared. All is black, barren, anc dreary desolation. 

But there is one spot in view which seems always to have been 
spared amidst the general destruction. It is a long *\oulder stretch- 
ing out from the foot of the crater, and which seems i‘self like a little 
mountain planted on the side of Vesuvius. Upon inspe:ting its for- 
mation, strata above strata of ashes, and small pumice stonzs, may be 
traced; and they have not destroyed its greenness or fertility : but 
the lava, in descending from the crater, has always swept round its 
base, and remains there like a dark current winding by the foot of a 
rock. It is natural to suppose that, in crossing the streams of lava, 
every eye is directed towards so pleasing a contrast to the general 
barrenness, particularly as upon the very extremity of the green 
knoll is placed a neat white-washed building, surrounded with trees, 
the famous Hermitage of Mount Vesuvius. And after climbing for 
a few minutes up a narrow gulley, which the rain has washed through 
the beds of pumice stone, we find ourselves upon the grass plat, 
which lies before this elevated place of retirement. Here we stop 
awhile, to give the donkeys a breathing, to leave the dinner which 
a wise man will have brought against his descent, and to taste a glass 
of Tagryma Christi, on the spot where it grows. Nor will the view 
be despised ; for, though less extensive than that which is obtained 
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rom the summit of the volcano, it is more distinct, and more richly 
coloured, and there is quite enough to fill both the eye and the 
imagination. There is Naples sparkling by the sea side, the islands 
of Ischia, Procida, and Nisita, and the gulf of Baia. Beyond the pro- 
montory of Misenum is the bay of Gaeta; and behind all is the long 
line of the Appennines, some glowing with purple, and others shining 
with snow. Nearer at hand, and in the centre of a fertile plain, is 
‘Capua; and far out at sea, rising like a ruined wall from the horizon, 
lies Capri, the delight and shame of the Roman Emperors, On the 
left, bending in a curve as blue as the sky, is stretched the Sorren- 
tine coast, once the abode of cyclops and giants; and there, crushed 
at the foot of the mountain, Herculaneum, one of its victims, lies 
buried deep under the solid lava. 

From the Hermitage to the foot of the cone of ashes, which forms 
the upper portion of Vesuvius, is but a short ride; and the pathway 
runs all along the top of the ridge, affording on each side lovely 
views of the surrounding plain, the sea, and the distant mountains, 
while one side of the volcano is covered or streaked with the streams 
of lava which run towards Portici, and seem terminated by the sea. 
After all, these burnt-up plains, though sufficiently appalling, do not 
present to the mind images of unmixed horror, for there is always 
something fertile and smiling to be found in the distant prospect : 
they are the valley of the shadow of death, but life is seen beyond 
them. 

And here ends the second stage of the pilgrimage. The donkeys 
halt under the brow of a bed of lava, which has cooled in the form 
of a wave about to break; and under its shelter they await the re- 
turn of their riders, who must now proceed by their own strength 
and vigour. 

And now for the cone of Mount Vesuvius. It looks steep, and it 
looks long. So pull off your coat, untie your cravat, and get rid of 
your waistcoat ; for you won’t want them till you reach the top. 
Think of Sisyphus, and congratulate yourself that your ascent is not 
to last for ever. ‘“ Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone.” 
But, if this had been the hill of Sisyphus, he never would have rolled 
the stone up it; and, therefore, the latter part of his punishment would 
have been impossible. “ The huge round stone, resulting with a 
bound, thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground.” 

So steep is the ascent that common sand or gravel would not lie 
atso great an inclination to the horizon, but would slip down by its 
own weight: it is only the peculiar lightness and roughness of these 
ashes, consisting as they do of small pieces of cinder and pumice 
stone, which makes them hold together thus. If, on stopping to take 
breath, one turns round to see how the rest of the party are advancing, 
itseems almost like looking down the side of a leaning tower, such 
as those at Pisa or Bologna. At every step the foot sinks deep into 
the ashes, and slips back a part of the distance it has advanced. The 
greatest lightness and caution is necessary in order to obtain a firm 
footing ; and, by violent and ill-placed exertions, it would be very 
possible to have gone through the mechanism of walking for the 
space of ten minutes as it were on a treadmill, and at the end of that 
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time not to have advanced more than six inches up the mountain, 
The best way is to look forward at every stride, and to select for a 
stepping stone any lump of lava which may project above the surface 
and promise a surer footing. 

For ladies and invalids there is a less laborious means of accom- 
plishing the ascent, by means of a chair carried with poles on the 
shoulders of the peasants. ‘The motion cannot be very easy; but, for 
weak or delicate persons, walking up would be impossible. Another 
means of assistance is a rope which the guide holds with his hands, 
passes over his shoulder, and allows his more effeminate brother to 
tug at the other end. But there is something very displeasing in the 
appearance : it is too like slave driving; it is converting the man 
who pulls into the semblance of a brute beast. My guide, seeing 
me occasionally halt for breath, repeatedly said, ‘‘ Volete la corda ? 
Will you have the rope?” But I felt that I should deserve to have 
it administered in the English fashion, if I had treated this Neapoli- 
tan in the same way that the Neapolitans treat a jack-ass. When 
about two-thirds of the ascent were accomplished, I was surprised to 
find a small basket filled with oranges, pears, apples, bread, wine, 
and glasses, resting upon a large stone. It seemed dropped there 
by some good spirit; for there was no one to take care of it, and not 
a creature was within sight. The guide advised me to take some- 
thing from it, assuring me that one of the brethren of his profession 
had left it there purposely for strangers, and that I might pay him 
on the top. I took a pear, cool, sweet, and juicy : it was most in- 
vigorating, and sent me fresh and lively to the top, I felt that é 
was something to be on the summit of Vesuvius, and a triumphant 
pleasure to look back at other pedestrians far behind, and at the 
ladies trembling on their portantine or chairs, with half the distance 
yet to be accomplished. One of our party performed this last stage 
of the excursion, on foot, in three and twenty minutes, which was 
certainly a feat that deserves to be boasted of. 

Vesuvius has two summits, which are nearly equal in height. The 
northern one called La Somma is separated from the present crater 
by a little plain, which at the first glance appears to be the hardened 
surface of an extinct mouth of the voleano. The guides say that 
from this old crater, of which Monte Somma is only the lip or edge, 
issued those streams of lava and showers of ashes which destroyed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Monte Somma itself is the work of 
some still earlier eruption, and at this day furnishes all the materials 
tor those toys, trinkets, and ornaments, which their purchasers erro- 
neously suppose to be wrought from the lava of the present crater. 
That a volcano existed on this spot in very remote times is sufficiently 
proved by the circumstance that Herculaneum and Pompeii are in a 
great measure built of antique lava, although this voleano must have 
differed very much from the present appearance, and probably rose 
suddenly in the midst of that extensive plain between the Appennines, 
and the sea, in the same manner as Monte Nuovo, near the bay of 
Pozzuoli, has done within the last few hundred years. 

The other summit, which is always understood when Vesuvius is 
mentioned, is very variable both in height and appearance. In March 
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1835, on arriving at the top, you found yourself on a plain of con- 
siderable extent, covered with black ashes, and daubed over with 
yellow, pink, and orange incrustations of sulphur. At every short 
interval were large cracks and chasms, from which issued a hot 
sulphurous steam, that ran flickering along the ground, and was most 
oppressive to the breathing. But the guides * and hangers on of the 
mountain were regardless of it ; and wherever a rent was larger, or 
more convenient, they crept into it in parties, for the purpose of doz- 
ing, or eating their dinners: and it is difficult to decide whether the 
warmth attracted them, or whether they selected it in order to steam 
away a few of their vermin. The ashes all over this plain are sensi- 
bly warm to the feet. Ifa stick is thrust deep into them, smoke will 
issue from the hole; and, by throwing one’s self at full length on the 
ground, the convulsions within the mountain may be felt, like the 
beating of an animal's pulse. 

In advancing along this plain, from which a weak pair of lungs 
would soon be driven by the dreadful stench, the explosions from the 
crater become more and more audible, like a continued feu 'de joie, 
and stones and pieces of lava are seen dancing up into the air, 
although the hollow from which they are projected is not yet visible. 
But soon, the plain inclines downwards, like the edge of a sand hill, 
and the whole scene is exposed to view with the unexpectedness of a 
theatrical exhibition. Quite at the bottom of a vast amphitheatre, 
though by no means in the centre of it, appeared a large oval 
aperture, which might be about a hundred feet across at its widest 
diameter. It had been formed only eight days; and the old cavity, 
from which the fire had before issued, was yawning by the side of it, 
closed up and skinned over with cinders and scoria. From the new 
mouth arose a column of dense milk-white smoke, which did not issue 
steadily and uninterruptedly, but was spurted out in jets like the steam 
from the old-fashioned steam-engines. The discharges succeeded 
each other nearly at regular intervals of a few seconds each; and one 
could always tell beforehand the precise moment when one would 
happen, for an explosion like a firing of muskets was heard within the 
mountain, and then, two or three seconds after, out darted the smoke 
accompanied by a shower of red-hot lumps of lava, which were shot up 
five or six hundred feet into the air. Their colour varied from a 
brick-red to the brightest vermilion, which ‘shone out in spite of the 
rays of a noon-day ‘sun. Sometimes the smaller lumps, when first 
exploded, were of a brilliant pink, and, if you watched their course in 
the air, you could see them fading away duller and duller, till they 
were quite black by the time they reached the bottom, or fell back 
into the crater from which they had issued. It was difficult for the 
eye, in the broad day-light, to form an adequate estimate of the heat 


* Besides the guides, &c., we had another companion, whom we should scarcely 
have calculated on during such an excursion : this was no other than an armed police- 
man, or soldier, whose duty it is to accompany and protect strangers from the Hermi- 
tage to the summit. One might have hoped, on a spot like this, to be free from all 
human danger ; but several instances have been known of robberies committed on the 
crater of Vesuvius: the crowds of rich strangers are a great temptation to the brigands ; 
and the loneliness of the spot renders a military protector by no means unnecessary. 
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which radiated from this mouth, but at a long distance it scorched 
the face like a kitchen fire. The edge of the mouth was so sharp 
and well defined that nothing would have been easier than to imitate 
the example of Empedocles. Sometimes it is difficult to get near the 
actual seat of fire; but, in its present state, a person might have thrown 
himself over the edge of the burning chasm without leaving a trace 
behind. 

Several of our party did descend into the crater, and advance as 
near the mouth of the aperture as the shower of lava permitted 
them. Some ventured so far as to stick coins into a portion of the mass, 
while in a state of fusion, and bear it away as a trophy and a 
souvenir. For my own part, the wind shifted a little while I was in 
this situation, and scattered round about me lumps of red-hot lava by 
far too large to be agreeable. I thrust my stick through one of them 
in order to carry it off, and made the best of my way out of so 
unpleasant a vicinity. The consciousness that a fountain of fire is 
playing at one does not at all assist a man’s coolness in climbing a 
hill of cinders. If the ascent of the cone of Vesuvius is difficult, the 
return from the inside of the crater is ten times more so; and a 
gentleman of undoubted courage, who had laboured hard and to little 
purpose in order to be beyond the reach of the burning shower, 
near which he had ventured, afterwards declared that at the time be 
could not help thinking of the fate of Pliny the Elder. 

The whole crater is, indeed, most apalling and unearthly. The 
rocks by which it is surrounded are formed by the action of fire, and 
are like no other rocks which we are in the habit of seeing. ‘They 
are black, occasionally stained with blue or violet, and in parts caked 
over with sulphur, which varies from a sickly white to a faded pink. 
At times the colour of the incrustations is blended with that of the 
lava, and from the mixture is formed a displeasing green, like that 
produced by mixing together gamboge and Indian ink. Gray ashes 
and dirty yellow pumice stone are thrown together in heaps that 
seem formed by a sudden rush of wind, or the action of flame ; and, 
on looking round, the whole scene produces upon the eye the same 
distressing effect that a succession of discords does upon the ear, or a 
disgusting taste upon the palate. 

It is possible to walk quite round the crater, keeping on the very 
brim nearly all the way; but the ease with which this tour will be 
accomplished depends very much on accidental circumstances. If 
the air is dry and calm, and the smoke rises perpendicularly, little 
difficulty will be experienced ; but if rain has fallen, and the wind 
be gusty, the traveller will be suffocated with brimstone, and sink 
knee-deep into ashes and filth. 

The descent from the summit of Vesuvius down to the place where 
the donkies had been left bears a nearer resemblance to flying than 
to any other method of locomotion. The ashes are so soft and yield- 
ing that any resistance they may offer to the foot is scarcely percep- 
tible. Atevery step you slide on a yard or two. The most amusing 


plan is to run down headlong and fearlessly: the worst that can hap- 
pen isa roll in the soft cinders. The whole descent is generally ac- 
complished in three minutes, and might be performed in less time if 
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a person were only inclined to let himself go. It is a. most forcible 
illustration of the art of sinking. It shows how easily and instanta- 
neously one may slide from an eminence which has been gained by 
unsparing toil and unflinching exertion. 

The day of our ascent up Vesuvius happened to be a very fine 
one, which came after a course of stormy weather; and in returning 
to the Hermitage we met numerous parties who were taking advantage 
of this change in the season. Some were provided with torches to 
pass part of the night aloft on the summit ; others had merely their 
luncheon, to eat and return immediately. In fact, the side of Vesu- 
vius had become a highway for nations. As each set of strangers 

ussed us, the ‘guide amused himself with guessing to what country 
they belonged, and his decision was correct in almost every instance. 
“These,” he said, “‘ are English—there goes a German princess— 
look at that party of Frenchmen,” and so on. I asked him how he 
could tell one nation from another. He laughed, and said, “ Oh! we 
see so many that the instant we look at their faces we know what they 
are. All the world comes to Vesuvius.” 

After dining at the Hermitage first, and then gazing from its little 
platform at a most glowing sunset—thus mixing together both the 
substantial and the romantic pleasures of life—we completed the re- 
mainder of the descent by starlight. Though only the month of 
March, the air was soft and still, and the sky blue and cloudless, On 
turning round at the foot to take a last look at the mountain, its black 
form stood out in strong relief against the transparent horizon, the 
deep red fire of the crater was reflected by the vapour that hung over 
it, and a procession of torches, like a string of tiny sparks, were wind- 
ing up its side, lighting the pathway to those travellers who intended 
sacrificing their sleep to the nobler pleasures of enquiry and adven- 


ture, 





Since the above sketch was written the eruption which was then 
brewing in the interior of the mountain burst out on the Ist of April, 
1835. Happening in the evening, and before the moon had com- 
pleted her first quarter, it was particularly effective, but only lasted a 
few hours. Not the slightest injury was done either to life or pro- 
perty. The lava ran out on the side towards Pompei’, and conse- 
quently was not visible from Naples ; but a great deal was also shot 
up into the air in large red-hot masses, which at that distance looked 
like a fountain of spangles, and some of them could even be seen af- 
terwards to roll down the side of the mountain without losing their 
colour. A large quantity of cinders and ashes were also discharged ; 
but they were not visible by night, and, owing to the direction of the 
wind, none fell in Naples. On driving two days afterwards through 
Torre del Greco, which lies between Vesuvius and the sea, we found 
the ground and the tops of the houses quite black, as if a shower of 
soot had fallen. And afterwards, on visiting the island of Capri, 
which in a straight line cannot be less than three or four and twenty 
miles from Vesuvius, we found that the ashes had fallen there not 
much less abundantly than they had at Torre del Greco, at the foot 
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of the mountain. The fire from the crater was of a rich cherry co- 
lour, with occasional tints of yellow, pink, and vermilion. The noise 
of the mountain was the most terrific partof the whole phenomenon. 
It was a continued roaring or explosion, deep, rather than loud. You 
were conscious that it took place under ground, and not at the mouth 
of the crater. It might be fe/t with the feet as well as heard with 
the ears, and at each discharge the windows of every house near 
where I was standing in Santa Lucia might be heard to rattle. The 
Neapolitan women and children of the lower orders were in a pitia- 
ble consternation. Many of them brought the crucifix in a sort of 
little procession before their houses, and turning it towards the red 
glare, as a sort of protection from any threatened danger, began 
chaunting the rosary. The English who were in Naples engaged 
every hackney coach that was to be met with, and drove off to the 
foot of the mountain. When all was over, they might be heard 
rumbling back into the town one by one, through the empty streets, 
at one, two, or three o’clock in the morning. 

The next day Vesuvius looked as calm and as quiet as if he had 
done nothing extraordinary the preceding evening. So he has re- 
mained ever since ; and hardly a vapour can be seen to hang over 
his summit, or more smoke to issue than would be caused by the 
pipes of a party of German students. How long it will remain so— 
‘<chi sa ?”—* who knows ?”’—as the Italians say, with a careless sort 
of shrug. 

Those who have ascended to the crater ‘since the Ist of April say 
that its appearance is very muchaltered. They report that the hemis- 
pherical bowl is either filled up or crusted over, so as to become an 
even plain, level with the lip of the crater. The single mouth which 
discharged fire and smoke has disappeared, and the vapour now 
rises from several rents and cracks which are irregularly scattered 
over the surface of the crust. Thus we have one of those changes in 
the voleano which have been going on ever since there has been a 
history to record them. Mankind have been sufficiently puzzled 
to explain their cause, continuation, and result, make a thousand 
guesses, and successively abandon them. Itseems now to be a fa- 
vourite opinion that, when the mountain has to a certain degree hol- 
lowed itself out by these repeated eruptions, it will fall in, and then 
become part of the Bay of Naples; but the vast period of time during 
which these eruptions have succeeded each other proves that both the 
fire and the materials it acts upon must be too deep-seated to inter- 
fere much with the outer crust of the earth, and consequently that 
so frightful an hypothesis has but little foundation. The author of 
these sketches does not venture to offer an opinion on the subject 
(his pretensions are only to describe faithfully the objects that fell 
under his observation), but he earnestly hopes that it may please Pro- 
vidence either to avert a calamity that would destroy the lives of 
thousands, or at least, as in many former irstances, to give such timely 
warning that none but the heedless and self-willed need neglect the 
means of escape. 





The constant view of Vesuvius has a perceptible effect upon the 
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tone of religion at Naples. It is a pity that it has not some influence 
also upon its morality. ‘The Neapolitans believe the crater to be an 
outlet or communication with the place of torment; the priests en- 
courage this idea, and make an unsparing use of their doctrine of 
purgatory. Ifa corner is to be prevented from being defiled, if ex- 
traordinary reverence is to be paid to any particular crucifix or picture 
of the Madona, if any chapel or privileged altar requires that the num- 
ber of its devotees should be increased, in all cases the same remedy 
is resorted to by exposing paintings of naked men and women up to 
the waist.in fire. Outside one of the churches between Naples and 
Vesuvius are a number of flesh-coloured dolls, huddled into a group, 
and half immersed in a red lake, supposed to represent lava or liquid 
fire. ‘To increase the sale of those little amulets, which the Neapo- 
litans wear round their necks, the priests exhibit pictures of the Vir- 
gin reaching one of them to a soul in torment, as an alleviation of 
his sufferings. At Naples, “ // Re di Vesuvio—the king of Vesuvius,” 
means to say “ the devil.” Having heard that there were symptoms 
of an approaching erruption, I asked a fellow in the neighhourhood 
when he thought it would happen. The answer was, ** When the 
devil gives a ball.” Another man to whom I put the same question 
replied in a much better style, ‘‘ Jddio é padrone—it is in the hands of 
God.” A man cursing a person who was displeasing to him said, 
‘May she go al diavolo, al fuoco, al Vesuvio—to the devil, to the fire, 
to Vesuvius.” D. 


TO M—— 
ON GIVING HER THE AIR CALLED ‘‘ 0 TRANQUILLO SOGGIORNO.” 


Ir thou, in future years, may’st chance to play 
That plaintive air “‘ Tranquillo Soggiorno,” 
Cast one short momentary thought away-— 
When I am numbered with the dead, adorn, oh! 
Adorn my cold sepulchre with a tear— 
A tear of friendship on thy lover’s bier ! 
What pleasure rests upon the thought! Farewell, 
Ye visions of the world’s enchanted ore, 
Which flit around us, imperceptible, 
Chaining the soul.—I’ll own your sway no more! 
Oh, in this hope I would resign my breath, 
To dwell one moment in thy memory ; 
That would disarm of all its terrors death, 
And render it a happiness to die! 
ZaGaro VOUNI. 
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THE BAWN VONE; ox tue WHITE WOMAN. 
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Wirunovt being a positive antiquarian, I must confess that I recur 
with a peculiar satisfaction to that period which is expressed by the 
“ good old times.” In domestic phraseology it is connected with the 
early recollections of our immediate progenitors. It refers to a 
happy youth spent under the eye of pleasant old age. It is connected 
with a cheerful fire-side, a hospitable home, a friendly neighbour- 
hood. Then may we not share in the sigh which memory offers to 
the good old times ? 

It would indeed be an idle controversy to enter into the question 
whether the world is advancing or retrograding in the science of that 
happiness which is founded upon innocent emjoyment. The old 
think that manners were more simple in their day. Perhaps such 
might have been the case; and yet such an opinion may only 
be one of those prejudices which are really honourable to our nature. 
Youth lives for the future. Age indulges in the past; and both may 
be allowed to share in an illusion which confers happiness without 
the compromise of one honest principle. 

There are, it must be confessed, many of those ernaments of their 
sex whose every hour is a chronicle of good, women who seem to 
live not for themselves, who are aitendants on the sick, servants of the 
poor, comforters of the criminal, mothers to the orphan, teachers of 
the neglected child. I know of such. Fame may yet be busy with 
their names. Whether or not, their reward is in their own bosoms 
here—in an eternity of happiness hereafter. Yet from such do we turn 
a moment to think of the Lady Bountifuls of the past. A story of 
female heroism—I mean of that moral courage which arises from 
the magnanimous suppression of fear to the call of simple benevo- 
lence—recurs to my memory. It is of an unusual character, and is 
connected with the history of a somewhat eccentric being, whose ac- 
tive goodness caused her to be honoured by one of those expressive 
titles with which the Irish language so abounds, namely, Bawn Vone, 
or, as it may simply be translated, The White Woman. 

Mrs. H. was a descendant of one of those families who, flying from 
persecution for conscience’ sake, seem to have left all their animosities 
with their enemies, and to have brought with them the best charities 
of life to the hospitable land in whose green fields they were to find a 
present shelter and a future home. Never was a national hospitalit 
better expended, never was national kindness more amply Getiald. 
There are many points of resemblance between the French and Irish 
character; at all events, the latter believe such to be the case. Be 
that as it may, those Huguenots who settled in Ireland after the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantz met with the most friendly reception ; 
and so grateful have they proved themselves that a name, a wealthy 
name, with a Gallic termination, is necessarily connected with charity 
and benevolence. Without mentioning the exact locality of Mrs. H.’s 
residence, it may just be said that she dwelt among a people whose 
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situation was so little central that they had scarcely any intercourse 
with those of neighbouring counties, a people of warm and hospitable 
manners, attached to their superiors, and untainted by crime. This 
was, however, before —98. From that time much distrust was en- 
gendered amongst all classes in a place which was the chief scene of 
that national calamity. Long however before this period occurred, 
the incident I am about to relate—first let me pause upon some le- 
gendary recollections.—In fact, let me have my own way. A story 
is not the better because it proceeds in a right line; a literary feast 
is to be approached like a dinner: you do not run in breathless haste 
to ascertain what is laid upon the table. Oh no! If you be an epicure 
of the right sort, you jog on briskly, not hastily; not by a barren 
road or a short cut, but through a mazy green lane; not lazily, but 
indulgingly. So, let me pick up my fruit as I may, ’tis a simple 
banquet, yet redolent with nature and with truth. 

The house in which dwelt Mrs. H. and her children to the third 
generation, for she was a grandmother, was one of those old-fashioned 
domiciles to which you have some difficulty in according a proper 
qualification. With too much pretension for a farm house, it was yet 
not sufficiently imposing in its architecture to be called a castle or a 
seat. ‘Io use a modern phrase for getting rid of a dilemma, truth 
might lie between. It was originally, perhaps, the residence of some 
farmer, from whom it was purchased, either in the necessity of the 
moment or from the desirableness of its situation. Additions might 
then have been made according to the necessity of the case, and time, 
which reconciles all things, mellowed a union which at first might 
have looked but ill assorted to the eye. But what gave an imposing 
air to the whole, what hallowed the connection, was an ample dower 
of elm and beech, from which a cloud of crows occasionally winged 
their flight, or rendered musical, for there is no discord in nature, 
giving an air of hospitality to the place, as it were, by the utterance 
of their own security. 

At the end of an ayenue to which cannot, even for the purposes of 
the picturesque, be accorded a gate—for a happy carelessness was a 
characteristic of the time—might daily from morning to “ dewy eve,” 
be seen the various groups, all waiting for, or chatting with, or 
leaving their grievances before the Bawn Vone. Never did Beth- 
saida present so motley a group, for the “halt, the lame, and the 
blind”? were but as a portion of the crowd ; for such was the exercise 
of her benevolence that it was deemed boundless in its capacity, and 
often must the good lady have smiled at the infallibility of power of 
which she was made the mistress. 

Yet let it not be supposed that she was one of those pliant creatures 
whose merit arose from a mere easiness of temper, a foolish habit of 
giving for the vanity of temporary respect, or a desire to be rid of 
importunity. She was the contrary of all that. Hasty, irritable, 
positive, and proud, she moved more like a queen among her subjects 
than a gentle benefactress. Her very port and gait were indicative 
of her temper. Although approaching the climax of threescore and 
ten, there was not an inclination in her tall figure, her eye shone 
with an eagle brilliancy, her bold and prominent features were all 
expressive of authority, but of a command which was not tyrannical. 
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In fact, her determined countenance expressed a nobleness of purpose; 
its darkened shades meant only a preparation against imposture, and 
yet she was imposed upon; thanks however to the really virtuous people 
by whom she was surrounded, rather than to the exercise of her own 
penetration, charity was seldom sickened by triumphant fraud. At 
this time religion resulted so little from opinion, was so much a 
strengthened habit, was so seldom the subject of controversy, that 
an active and cheerful piety existed amongst all classes; there were 
neither persecutors nor persecuted. This was before —98. The 
few cases of outraged hospitality principally occurred from strangers, 
some strolling mendicant who, not having where to lay his head, was 
inducted into a clean sheaf in the barn, who when he walked away 
in the morning took up his bed, with all he could lay hands on. 
But as such a person could not have been much regarded when he had 
no home of his own, how could he respect that of another? Accord- 
ingly the neighbourhood was not chargeable with his ingratitude. 

I said she was like a queen—never had queen sucha levee. Tis 
true she bestowed not garters, nor stars, nor crosses; yet many a knee 
was bent —not for a knighthood, not for a sounding name or an empty 
honour, but for garments from the winter’s cold. Her aid de camps 
were some two or three grandchildren—golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
sunny little beings. I rather describe the effect of their general ap- 
pearance than disclose their different traits of feature or of character. 
And never had royal attendants more active duties. 

“ Jenny Murphy’s daughter, wedded a year ago to daicent Mickey 
Brien, has just had twins. Mother, son, and daughter doing well.” 

Away flies Alice, Maria, Jane. 

Medicines, flannels, caps, dresses—all, all for Jenny Murphy’s 
daughter. 

Jenny goes away, is called back, some other little useful matter re- 
membered ; and last of all, and greatest of all, the Bawn Vone will 
be at the christening. Can I describe Jenny’s gratitude? Ashamed 
of receiving—borne down—“ nothing loth ”—*‘oh my! oh shame! 
oh dear !’—*‘ may Heaven bless and reward you.”—‘ Oh, what will 
Mary say to this? and when I tell Mickey—” 

Then Darby Brady is “ in throuble.” 

“ Let Darby Brady get out of it. I have interfered over and over 
again for the idle quarrelsome jackanapes.” 

“ Musha, Ma’am, this time. If Master Ned will only bring a line 
from your ladyship’s honour and glory, poor Darby will be bailed 
a ’tany rate.” 

« What has he been doing now?” 

“Throth nothin worth spaking of; only licked a whelp from this 
Kilkenny side, for talkin ill of the yellow boys.” 

“T’ll see the lad myself.” 

“ Och, Musha—” 

‘“‘ Never mind, do you be off with yourself. I want to talk with the 
poor woman here.” 

Ashamed of her repeated messages to the house for sundry matters 
of presents, this excellent woman, at her time of life too, has often 
returned of a cold evening stripped of:her inner garments. What 
wonder then that each tongue cried, “‘ God bless her,” as she passed. 
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Before dismissing her attendants satisfied, and locating sundry 
others for the night, then finding ample employment for a poor child 
about the house, she had often a duty to perform to those who per- 
haps ought not to have placed themselves in the situation to require it. 

Friar Flannery was always a welcome visitor ; his good humour, 
sly tact, and eccentric pleasantry, made him ambassador extraordi- 
nary from the neighbouring convent. Mounted upon an ass, his low 
burly fat figure accorded so well with the appearance of his quad- 
ruped that he looked a kind of assinine centaur. 

«Why then is it Mrs. H., the Bawn Vone, that is leaving one this 
away, and I having to give her Father Finnerty’s compliments, who 
will be always glad to see her at the Conwent.” 

«Mr. Flannery, I hope you are very well. Indeed I did not see 
you. I cannot expect to have my sight as sharp as it was thirty years 
a 0.” 

< Doant be fishin for compliments now, my dear Mrs. H. Why 
it is going backwards that you are, like the crabs, getting young 
again. If you be talking of thirty years back you will be perswadin 
myself that its ould I’m gettin.” 

‘In truth, Mr. Flannery, we are neither of us getting young; but 
that is neither here nor there. Come, dismount, you must not pass 
my door without something for the house above.” 

* Musha, the light of glory to your sow!” 

Friar Flannery is brought into the barn, but not until he has had 
himself well rested after his labour, having been carried a mile or 
two upon his patient ass, which animal in the mean time is regaling 
himself. 

The friar and the Bawn Vone going into the barn was always a 
subject of special interest with the young folk. The children enjoyed 
his mirth, and with the quick wittedness of children saw into the mo- 
tives of his extravagant blessings, and liked him the better for it all. 
The ample sack is displayed, the friar keeping open its capacious 
mouth. 

In goes a shovel full of wheat. 

“‘ Musha, the light of glory to your sowl!” 

Another. 

“ And to all your sowls !” 

Again. 

“Oh! may every shovel of wheat be a shovel of glory to your 
sowls, I pray, sweet Virgin.”’ 

Another, another, and another. As the sack fills the prayers re- 
double. Then the sack is shaken, in order to make room for more 
and more—the friar, although not learned, knew the principle of 
gravitation as well as Newton himself—till shaking the sack, and 
puffing and blowing, and “ the light of glory, and FatherFinnerty will 
be glad to see you at the Conwent,” the friar is dismissed to his heart’s 
content. And, taking leave of him, we must for the present forget 
the Bawn Vone. 

There are two characters which are always to be found in an 
Irish town—an idler and an idiot. The former character is in some 
degree disappearing ; the latter, it is to be hoped, will soon cease 
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also. For the former there might, before the spread of newspapers, 
have been some necessity, for your idler is always a newsmonger. 
The latter, the poor idiot, that blot upon creation, that human being 
from whom reason is extracted and some galvanic power as it were 
substituted to direct his helpless motions, may he too more seldom be 
encountered, according as medical science advances and medical aid 
becomes within reach of the poor at the critical moment, when the 
being is to be launched into the stormy world, a weak and frail ves- 
sel, without other compass than the hand of charity, or strong and ro- 
bust in his own might to meet the trials which are before him. Have 
you ever, reader, entered an Irish town at sun-rise? If you have, 
as a matter of course, you have been surrounded by a host of beggars, 
who at that hour awaited your arrival. Many had nothing to mark 
them out beyond the usual characteristics of wretchedness ; helpless 
old women, some bold and hardy, others subdued and repining ; then 
there was the mother with twins; the active, vigorous young wo- 
man, or the emaciated, yet sinewy man, for whom neither the law nor 
the demands of the country for labour have provided either sustenance 
or the means of earning it. Mingled in the group, or perhaps with 
the involuntary homage that the heart pays to age, advanced beyond 
the rest, is the blind old man; his white head uncovered in an unna- 
tural humility, the wind sporting with locks which might have added 
beauty to the likeness of an apostle. All this grouping may be seen 
perhaps in any country where the law respects so much the unbound- 
ed superfluities of the rich as to leave the poor without any claim 
upon a useless abundance. But in Ireland there are to be found two 
peculiar characters. The first is somewhat advanced in life; he 
wears either a huntsman’s or the remains of a soldier's cap, with 
a coat of faded scarlet, which, like the cap, belonged once to a hero 
of the field or the camp. His corduroy smallclothes, girt round the 
middle with the cheapest and most convenient band that could be had, 
are open at the knees. The legs are bare, bronzed, and well formed. 
With a beard of a week’s growth, and whiskey in his eye, he advances, 
and all claims for eleemosynary relief are suspended while he favours 
the stranger with a jig or a song. You are puzzled to decide whe- 
ther this creature be more rogue or fool; it is possible that he has 
always been an eccentric unsteady being, that gifted with some na- 
tural skill about dogs, or extraordinary pedestrian powers, has been 
flattered or indulged into an abhorrence of steady pursuits. A favo- 
rite every where, his humour is at length made subservient to his sub- 
sistence, while his wild animal spirits, too powerfully excited by whis- 
key, may have soared a little too near the moon, so that,without being 
positively mad, he is expressively termed cracked. It might be ex- 

ected that such a one would be viewed with a jealous eye, as one 
likely to outshine all other claimants upon your bounty, as a mono- 
polist in the trade of beggary ; and yet it is not so. He is flattered 
and encouraged by the surrounding crowd—* Jack, give his honour 
a touch of the ram’”’—some favourite song. Jack, give this, Jack, 
give that, until you are overwhelmed with so many gifts, that you 
must give something yourself in return. Now there is reason in all 
this. You are first put in good hnmour with one beggar—you are 
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put under compliment to him—to one who confers honour upon beg- 

ry itself, for he craves nothing—it is only a free-will offering to a 
Coaveniiapived genius. Then the rest served to draw him out; the 
chorus of the principal performer, the secondary characters in the 
picture, without which the first could not have stood out for relief. 
Next is brought forward the helpless idiot, jabbering and grinning ; 
his mother claims not for herself: ’tis only forhim, Here, again, is the 
pride of human nature—’tis worth considering—few, few indeed 
claim for themselves. The mother of the zdzot is a guardian appointed 
by Heaven ; there is no disgrace in her calling; ’tis her business to 
lead about and watch this creature, your duty to assist her. The 
mother of the twins claims for those helpless objects, not for herself. 
The old man’s boy leader asks for the helpless and the aged. Hence 
the mandatory tones of an Irish beggar. You are invoked, com- 
manded as it were, to do a duty, the neglect of which justifies an im- 
precation on your head. I have been led away, I hope not unprofit- 
ably, from my intention to point out to you this remarkable feature 
in the group—the idiot. Whatever be the cause, there is no town 
without one, from drivelling helplessness up through the different 

artial indications of mind to the creature between*whose reason 
and folly there is so slight a separation that he is only considered 
cracked. Perhaps my observation on this point might not have been 
rendered so very acute were it not that a morning encounter with an 
idiot placed me once in a situation of extreme peril. I had travelled 
all night by the mail, and at the faintest dawn of the morning entered 
the townoff&—. The horses were drawn up for a moment, the noise 
perhaps of the coach entering, with the horn ringing its shrill clangour, 
disturbed such a creature as I have been speaking of, and who had 
been sleeping under the eaves of a cottage dripping from the rain, 
his bare head lay upon the cold stone. Upon awakening, like a child 
disturbed at midnight, he began, not to cry, but to shriek, in a fright- 
fully discordant manner, as if suffering under the torture of the “ foul 
fiend.” I never heard any thing so distressing. The coachman had 
received the word “all right,” the horses had started, when a good- 
natured traveller who had been searching his pocket for a penny to 
throw to the poor wretch upon the ground, desired the coachman to 
stop. The horses, already restive, suddenly jerked up when on the 
point of starting, wheeled round ; before us was a downward hill, be- 
side us a heap of stones, collected for the repair of the road. In an 
instant the pole of the coach snapped like a twig. The idiot shrieked 
louder and more discordant, when the activity of the guard preserved 
us. Ina moment he was at the head of the leaders. 

I have now done with the idiot; let me come to the idler. 

James Lacy had served abroad in the capacity of asurgeon. Re- 
turning to his native town, he had occasion to observe, what must 
always strike the wanderer upon his return, the sad chasm which 
death, change of residence, and other casualties make in a beloved 
connection. Melancholy, or disgusted, or with that restlessness of 
habit acquired in the unsettled career of a soldier, he left his home, 
after a few days, and came to the townof R—, where dwelt a distant 
relative of his mother’s, under whose auspices he commenced his pro- 
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fessional career. He soon afterwards married a young girl, of ee 
and domestic habits, of a gentle yet somewhat heavy turn, and whose 
virtues savoured more of the absence of all vicious qualities than of 
any active traits of benevolence. Perhaps her whole character might 
be summed up in that insipid word well-meaning. 

While his relatives lived, and while under the excitement of new 
connections, and supported by a young wife, who had ra, him 
money and friends, James Lacy promised to run a successful career. 
His knowledge was really necessary to many; for although the time 
was healthy, yet healthy people are those who will have young child- 
ren, and young children will be delicate, if only to render the 
anxious mothers more solicitous. His tales of travel made him an 
exceedingly pleasant companion, and brought him into too much com- 

ny. 

Pie relative, who had some control over him, soon died, and left 
him to the care of a wife whose influence was rapidly declining. 

By degrees he lost all relish for his profession, and his profession 
was even with him, for it rapidly abandoned him. Late hours at night 
brought on late hours in the morning, with all that apathy, disgust, 
sense of weariness, and self-reproach, which eventually are left upon 
home and wife, when neither have further to do with it than that the 
former becomes the scene of such sensations, and the latter the un- 
fortunate object upon whom they are visited. 

James Lacy was a lively character, yet his eye shone more with a 
keen vivacity of spirit than with an equable good humour. His brow 
was occasionally scowling, and his whole look that of a discontented 
yet active mind. His lips were thin and were according with the 
whole figure, which was slight and sinewy. Such a man, perhaps, 
under proper influences, might have been made a prominent member 
of society; and yet there was a want of a good, sound, moral sub- 
stratum, without which the slightest, or brightest, or most showy 
superstructure can hardly maintain its superiority. 

Upon Mary Lacy I do not want to insinuate any blame. She was 
attentive and obedient; retiring, yet not sulky. She soon became 
meekly enduring ; and, although not such a one as the world can love, 
she was exactly such a person as the world is disposed to feel for. 

Poor Mary had soon to lament not only the course of sluggish vice 
which her husband was pursuing, but also the neglect with which he 
treated herself. It was plain he was tired of her; yet did she not 
cease to love him. I really believe a woman never forgets her first 
impressions. No change of habit, manner, or circumstances can 
efface them. She looked from the cold contemptuous husband back to 
the lively fascinating suitor. He, who did not marry for love at all, 
saw only the money rapidly decreasing, which was the object of his 
attractions, and a connection disappearing whose utility he had him- 
self destroyed. 

He reproached, she -replied not. He set it down to her incapacity, 
then treated her with the most unendurable of all seorn—the scorn of 
silence. At meals he helped her without enquiry: sometimes she 
laid down the knife and fork and wept; he did not seem to notice it. 
She was obliged to leave the room ; he was indifferent to the manner. 
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If a patient called for him in the morning he was in bed, when notified 
to him he did not pretend to hear. He walked out, none could tell 
where he was going ; returning, none knew where he was. 

With a visitor he was all spirits and animation, talked, chatted, 
joked, recounted his visits abroad, with a zest which showed that it 
was only at home he could be dull. And she heard all this, and the 
conclusion shot unutterable pangs to her heart. If she looked sad, 
and that the visitor kindly enquired as to her health, or tried to 
arouse her, a contemptuous “never mind her,” settled the matter, 
and some unconscious monosyllable or very brief expression revealed 
the misery—the cutting jealous misery—which was corroding within. 
Yet Mary had no confidante, none to whom she confided or to whom 
she complained. 

Her own maid, who witnessed all this, could not, even by the strong- 
est expression of sympathy, draw her into reproaches, or gain liberty 
for utterance to her own feelings, for, like all Irish girls in her sta- 
tien, she was warm, kindly, and generous. 

If Mary’s natural character was not bright, misfortune had the 
usual effect upon a moral and conscientious disposition. It elevated 
her mind. Reproach and neglect made her sensitive. Enduring, 
she became firm. Poor Mary! she was stung from what she was not 
into those very claims for admiration which, under different cireum- 
stances, might not have been brought out. How searching art thou, 
Misfortune! If there be a latent vice or a latent virtue hid in the 
remotest corner of the heart, thou revealest it, to brand as a reproach 
or shine as a jewel, thus testing evil or merit, which might have 
escaped or been concealed under the easy current of undisturbed 
enjoyment. 

Such was James Lacy at home. What was he abroad ? 

A sluggard, stepping forth to begin the day when others are in the 
very meridian of activity, is totally incapable of sharing in that em- 
ployment which, in some shape or other, is allotted to every man. 
He becomes a mere spectator, to whom the business of life is, as it 
were, a melodramatic show. Accordingly, nothing passes without 
his observation ; for without some stimulus his life would be a per- 
petual yawn. His eyes abroad gape for every sight, his ears open 
for every sound. Heis every where: at the auction, where he never 
bids; at the show, which he enjoys not. Then always talking of 
what others, better engaged, ure never seeing; retailing the floating 
news, which, like a water-spaniel jumping in after sea-weeds, he is 
ever collecting. He isa bundle of interesting, valueless information, 
which makes him acceptable for the time the hearer is enjoying it, and 
no longer. 

To such, eventually, fell James Lacy. He felt that while he was 
agreeable his importance was gone. He was seldom consulted in his 
professional capacity, except among some poorer shopkeepers who 
fancied that the doctor conferred honour as a guest, who took his ad- 
vice without thinking it of sufficient value for a fee; but who yet, in 
return, poured upon him that profuse hospitality which, as it inferred 

€ep potations and late hours, by no means strengthened those nerves 
which vexation and disappointment, and the conscious incapacity of 
returning to the right course, had miserably shaken. 
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How mistaken was poor Mary when she deemed her husband’s 
life a scene of continued gaiety, upon which alone she was the only 
blot. But her midnight chamber might have told her a contrary 
story. There indeed was the scornful silence broken. There did the 
a +intoxicated soured sot pour forth the horrid venom of a depraved 

eart. 

The night always brings reflection. Woe then to the man who 
has to look upon the past day as a dreary blank in which he has done 
no good for himself or one human being. Triflingly or mischievously 
spent; the sum made up of idle visits to grinning children; time 
killed here and killed there; passive, melancholy butchery of 
little joys that crowd the precious moments of well-spent hours. 
Night! oh night! how painful are those waking visions, seen through 
the misty medium of a tipsy brain. Silence around upon the peaceful 
slumbers of reposing industry ; the feverish mirth subsided behind, 
and before the prospect of a home in whose silence there is a frown- 
ing reproach ; in whose one lighted candle there is a melancholy 
symbol of a wasting spirit. 

The end of this career was such that I could hardly expect to gain 
credit for the fact, were it not well authenticated, that a man without 
a stain upon his character, according to the views of the world, a 
man without one notoriously vicious propensity, in a great degree be- 
loved abroad, in fact, from the mere habit of every-day visits, render- 
ing his presence so necessary as to be ever welcome, not distressed in 
his pecuniary affairs,—that such a man, almost amiable in the eyes of 
the world from his agreeability of manners,—that such a man should 
plunge into one wanton, bloody crime, without. cause or motive, 
from the mere excitement of troubled nerves and a brain disordered 
by self-reproach and dissipation,—that such should be the fact ap- 
pears so astonishing to those who always look fora paramount cause 
as affecting human actions that it is only upon the solemn as- 
surance that this is an authentic narrative that I found my expectation 
for general belief. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Cuapter IV. 


Tue duchess of Alméda, a creole from Havannah, was married 
while very young to the duke of Alméda. This union was not in 
accordance with her own wishes, for she felt a growing taste fora 
religious life; but, obliged to obey her family, she submitted, and the 
offices of a sincere piety alone engaged her heart until she came to 
live in France. 

The duke of Alméda was an old man of considerable mental en- 
dowments, but fascinated, like many of his class, with the sensation 
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which the encyclopedic school produced about this time, and deceived 
by the appearance of philanthropy which it displayed, he devoted 
himself altogether to the propagation of its new doctrines. Par- 
taking of the singular mania which at that time led astray the reason 
of a part of the French nobility in the speculative field of one of the 
most dangerous Utopias, he forwarded, as far as lay within his power, 
the progressive development of ideas which afterwards proved so 
fatal to all aristocracy and power. 

The railleries with which he assailed his wife for what he called 
her superstition had no effect so long as she remained in Spain, where 
the power, both temporal and spiritual, of the clergy was so com- 
manding, the faith of the people so complete, that Rita, moving in 
this atmosphere of piety, surrounded by persons of the same convic- 
tion, meeting at every step the exterior signs of religion, preserved 
all the purity of her faith. But when she had lived for some time in 
the"midst of the fétes and enjoyments of the court at Versailles, sur- 
rounded by wit and eloquence, her faith was shaken by this dazzling 
vortex and began to waver. Then, again, the religion of France was 
unlike that of Spain. There were none of those Tofiy, sombre, and 
solemn churches, those rich shrines glittering with gold and precious 
stones, which, absorbing a scattered and feeble light, dart forth a ra- 
diance in the midst of the darkness like a bright light from heaven. 
The grave and sublime chaunt of the monks was gone. They were 
no longer crowded by a population dressed in black, kneeling de- 
voutly upon the cold pavement of the aisles, and telling with faith 
the beads of their rosaries in gloom and silence. 

In France the religion, slighted, insulted in its spirit of observance, 
appeared to endeavour to attract the eye by adding a borrowed splen- 
dour to its worship. The churches were bedecked and adorned ; they 
had lost the magnificently wrought windows which gave to the ins 
terior a tint of mysterious obscurity ; and, now that the mass was at- 
tended for the purpose of seeing and being seen, the sun darted his 
joyous beams through the expansive windows, inundating the whole 
choir with light, and glittering on the costly velvets, the gold, and 
silks which clothed a gay and noisy multitude, whose luxurious dress 
vied with the altar’s rich and costly ornaments. And then the voice 
of “ philosophisme” began already to be heard, breaktng upon the 
sanctity of the sacred mysteries, and the holy canticles sung by 
choristers from the Opera-house. 

It must be confessed that the religious feelings of Rita were ac- 
quired rather than instinctive or the fruit of reason. She was en- 
dowed with an unfixed, inconstant, and ardent imagination, and was 
particularly struck with the pompous exterior of catholicism, its 
imposing and solemn ceremonies. Having never tasted a life of suf- 
fering, she had nothing to ask of the ms of the abyss in which 
Pascal was overwhelmed. The poetry of religion was all she felt. 
Of the unfathomable depths of ocean she only saw the bright azure 
wave that danced upon its mirrored plain, and cradled there her 
thoughts, inhaled an atmosphere of ardent incense, calmed by the 

armonious peals of the organ’s receding melody. 

Therefore, when men of learning, nA formed her busband’s so- 
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ciety, attacked this imaginative faith with their frigid materialism, Rita 
was unable to ga F They spoke & germ she answered rosa 
To the miracles which she advanced they opposed the immutable 
laws of physics and astronomy ; on whichever side the poor duchess 
turned she found nothing but cold reason or cruel sarcasm ; she was 
frightened into silence, for the apparent consistency of certain objec- 
tions had struck her, although very far from being convinced by them. 

Then, perceiving as if by instinct all that she had lost, she sought 
to take refuge in her early belief; but alas! the time was past. The 
senseless and miserable demon of Analysis had withered with his parch- 
ing breath those delicious visions of purity and light peopled by 
angels with flaming wings and re-echoing an everlasting melody— 
all had disappeared. 

It is easily explained. A man of powerful genius and of well-tried 
faith can argue with advantage to his cause, and by his own holy 
conviction impress his antognists with a belief in his truth, drawing 
them into his argument by winning eloquence. But Rita, whose 
mind was quick and active, failed in depth of reason; for she believed 
as fully in the poetry of religion as in religion’s self, and was too 
weak to carry on the contest against such adversaries. 

She at last was wearied of always being on the weaker side in the 
discussion ; her vanity was piqued at finding attractive reasonings 
always opposed to her confused assertions, and she ceased by doubt- 
ing both herself and her faith. From doubt to incredulity is but one 
step—that was cleared, and Rita became an “ espirit fort.” Incre- 
dulity lasted for a short space, indifference succeeded, and she soon 
found herself without objection and without interest in religion. 

This was an important era in her life, and from this moment her 
existence was altogether changed. Her lively and impassioned ima- 
gination, which hitherto had found employment in thoughts upon in- 
finity and eternity, which open immeasurable mines to ardent 
souls, having soon exhausted all that she had received in exchange 
for her destroyed belief, was now compelled to feed upon herself. 

Hitherto Rita had escaped the influence of terrestrial passions. 
But at this moment, fallen from so great a height, if she would again 
taste the stirring emotions of joy and grief, she must seek them in 
love, for love is a faith and a religion; for Rita, especially, it should 
be so, for had she loved it would have been with egoism, with passion, 
with implacable and fierce jealousy; she would have sacrificed to 
love that which she would haye vowed to Heaven—rank, fortune, 
country. 

It was not so that people loved in France at that period, and Rita, 
finding none worthy of a passion such as she conceived due to love, 
received with contempt and disdain the homage which was offered 
her on every side, and remained innocent in the midst of vice. 

The duke of Alméda soon after died, and she was restored to her 
personal liberty. She regretted her husband very little, but, in respect 
for his memory, retired to her estates. She quitted the court -with 
pleasure, for the arrogant coldness of her principles had made her 
numerous enemies, although, in spite of calumny, the general opinion 
was agreed upon her purity—but a purity so intolerant and so 
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haughty that the most dissolute morals would have made her fewer 
enemies than her insolent virtue. 

Tired of this ill feeling, and having no tie at Versailles, or at 
Paris, Rita came to dwell at her chateau at Kervan. During her 
residence in France she had never been so much alone as now. And 
it was here that she regretted her faith of former times; but it was 
too late. Irritated and chagrined she passed long hours of suffering 
from imaginary cares, and wished for happiness she could not taste, 
She fell away; tears dimmed her cheeks ; without resource, without 
refuge against these bitter sufferings, against the nervous excitement 
which robbed her of her health, she bore a life of wretchedness, 
until a singular chance introduced her to Henry. 

One of her servants one day informed her that some fishermen had 
discovered a young man of extraordinary beauty almost dying in an 
old ruin upon the sea-coast, and, knowing the humanity of the duchess, 
they were come to the chateau to beg for assistance. 

This tale made a lively impression on the romantic character of 
the duchess, and the same day she visited the tower of Koat-veu, 
accompanied by Perez. She saw Henry for the first time. Affected 
by the calm sadness impressed upon the beautiful and noble counte- 
nance of the young man, Rita explained, with emotion, the cause of 
her visit; having heard that assistance might be useful to him, she 
came to offer her own. , 

Henry thanked her with gratitude, but added that he hoped ere 
lone to have no longer silt of aid. His history was simple. An 
scobla, educated by his uncle, an old clergyman, with whom he lived 
until death snatched the old man away. Thrown upon the world, 
alone, without means of support, and without friends, Henry could 
but pursue the vocation which he conceived sincere—that of the 
church. Nevertheless, before he decided irrevocably, and wishing 
to try his fortitude in supporting the solitude, the fastings, and the 
austerities of a monastic life, he had retired for some time into this 
tower. 

His strength had failed him; he fell sick; an old servant who 
waited upon him had deserted him, because he was unable to pay 
any longer for his sevices ; and but for the unexpected arrival of the 
Scheuer he would have died unknown. ‘* But it matters little now,” 
he continued, ‘ for 1 feel my life is ebbing fast, and soon, poor or- 
phan, I shall rejoin a eB in heaven whom I never knew on 
earth.” 

The melancholy resignation of this solitary being, his misfortunes, 
and the candour visible in his features, affected the duchess violently, 
who had felt at first a deep pity for the unfortunate young man. 

From this day Rita dated a new existence ; by an extraordinary 
contradiction this proud duchess, who had refused such brilliant and 
splendid homage, felt a sensation as yet unknown at the sight of this 
suffering, this unfortunate being ; and although the most elegant va- 
cancy, fhe most polite manners, and the most fashionable imperti- 
nence had not gained a single look from Rita, the pale and melan- 
choly face of Henry remained impressed upon her heart; the features 
which she had gazed upon but once were ever in her thoughts, and 
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a ager of that voice, so sweet and timid, ever resounded in her 
soul. 

Rita was so happy that she did not dream of checking her love. 
She was immensely rich, who could prevent her devoting herself to 
him? And then he was alone in the world, without relations or 
friends, would he not be hers, entirely her own? Was he not com- 
pletely dependent ? And was she not alone to love him? 

Yes, Rita would have been jealous of a mother or a sister, if 
Henry had either ; for love such as hers was fiercest selfishness, per- 
fect exclusiveness. ‘The more she saw of Henry the more she loved. 
She passed whole hours listening to the confidence of this soul so sim- 
ple and candid, in seeing gradually developed this heart which 
scarcely knew itself, examining herself the feeling which she excited 
in the aes of Henry; for she was as simple as he in the thrilling 
sense of love. 

Henry was timid and fearful; he had not boldness to acquire any 
thing wisely ; it was necessary that she should anticipate his wishes. 

In a short time love the most frantic, the most violent, the most 
passionate, made Rita its slave ; and forgetting her rank, her fortune, 
and her position in society, she decided upon offering her hand to 
Henry. “ Why should I consider his poverty ?” said Rita, “‘ am [ not 
the only daughter of a grandee of Spain, and can I not give to Henry 
the title and name of my father? [ would that he should possess 
every thing through me, even his name—that name which he will 
so well become, for he is handsome, brave, and clever ; I know not 
one who equals him; and then he loves me to adoration, at my 
heart I feel he does. I love him too, perhaps too much. And has 
he not sacrificed all he could in this world—the faith which he had 
sworn, his futurity so peaceful, so calm—and who knows but he may 
have sacrificed to me his truest happiness?” 

The three days which she had requested of Henry to reflect upon 
her determination sufficed to establish her more firmly still in her 
decision, so that on the evening of the third day she took her man- 
tle, and passing through the oratory, which communicated with her 
chapel by means of a narrow door, she joined Perez, who was await- 
ing her. Resting upon her esquire’s arm she walked from the castle 
to the sea-coast, and, on reaching the steep bare rock, she left Perez 
and wound her accustomed way to the tower. 

Henry was already at the door, upon a kind of platform which 
served as base to the staircase, but he was so strangely dressed that 
Rita did not recognize him at first, and stopped timidly. He was 
clad in a monk’s habit, and the hood drawn down concealed nearly all 
his face. “ Rita, Rita, tis me,” he exclaimed in a sweet tone. He 
had hardly time to pronounce her name before the duchess, recog- 
nizing his voice, was already in his embrace. ‘“ Why this solemn 
costume, dear Henry?” she exclaimed. ‘ Was it not that which I 
should have taken ere I knew thee, Rita? I wished to wear it for 
the last and only time, to make my sacrifice to thee more complete. 
Do you object ?’—*“ No, no,” cried Rita, approaching towards the 
entrance, *‘ but come— 

Henry held her back tenderly. ‘ Listen,” said he, as he pressed 
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Rita’s lips to his, “I would be alone in my apartment when you 
enter. | would hear once more the music of thy step upon the stair, 
the sweeping of thy dress—wilt thou, dear?” 

« Yes, yes,” but let me tell,” replied Rita, with joyful haste—so 
anxious was she to confide her dear secret in her lover—“ let me tell 
you, Henry, I come to offer thee my hand, an immense fortune, a 
noble and distinguished title, all to thee, for thee.” 

“ Dearest angel,” exclaimed Henry, as he stopped to impress a 
kiss upon her forehead, “ presently I will hear all.” 

«* Well, well, Henry, but be quick, I shall wait only a minute,” 
cried the duchess, with the impatience of a child, while Henry dis- 
appeared in the gloom of the tower. One minute later Rita was.at 
the door, which she knew well, in spite of the darkness. It sprang 
open. She screamed with astonishment, and almost with alarm. 


seen 


Cuapter V. 


Rira’s surprise was natural enough; for it was hardly possible to 
distinguish the dingy apartment of the tower of Koat-veu. Its damp 
and darksome walls were veiled by elegant draperies of purple silk, 
which diminished its size nearly one half. Then again a profusion of 
candelabras, of gilding, of mirrors, reflected a thousand flames, which 
produced a magnificent blaze of light in this small circular chamber. 
The timid and pensive Henry was transformed into the polite and 
confident gentleman, who approached to present his hand to the 
duchess to conduct her to a couch which stood near a table magni- 
ficently decorated, covered with plate, bouquets of flowers, and purest 
crystal. 

Henry had exchanged his monk’s robe, which he had doubtless 
worn to conceal his dress, for a coat of blue taffeta embroidered with 
gold, and a waistcoat of silver cloth—His form was dazzling with 
the varying splendour of rich diamonds, which emitted their lustrous 
rays from beneath his beautiful lace ruffles, from his knee-bands, 
from the buckles of his shoes, with their bright red heels, and the 
brilliant guard of his sword. He bore with ease and perfect grace 
this costume of highest nobility. ‘The decorations of the Maltes and of 
Saint Louis, attached by bows of white embroidered satin proved 
clearly that he held an appointment in the public service. 

But alas! his countenance had lost that tender expression of suffer- 
ing and sadness which had such charms for Rita. Now his features 
were joyous and scornful; his looks which in the presence of the 
duchess had ever been cast down and veiled by their long lashes, 
were now brightened by mischief and gaiety; and the cloud of white 
and scented powder which covered his hair served still more to in- 
crease the brilliant effect of his large black eyes. 

“IT know not whether I am awake or dream,” said the duchess 
trembling and overpowered with a feeling of fear and wretchedness. 

“Her grace the duchess will soon know all,” answered Henry re- 
spectfully, assuming that extreme politeness which at that period 
required that men should be addressed in the third person. 
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Rita threw herself upon the couch and exclaimed—“for God's sake, 
Sir, explain yourself!” 

‘In the first place,” said Henry, “her grace will permit me to en- 
quire if she has a of the count de Vandres.” 

“A good deal, Sir, when I was in the habit of visiting Versailles.’ 

“Then her grace will learn probably with astonishment—that I am 
the count de Vandres.” 

“You, Sir—you, Henry ; but then—my God—what avails that. But 
the count de Vandres I was informed is a naval officer and serves at 
present in America—’Tis impossible—for pity’s sake, Henry, explain 
to me this mystery.” 

“It is me, your grace. I did serve in America, in the admiral de 
Guichen’s fleet; but after two years of employment I returned to 
France—about two months since.” 

“Then, my lord,” cried Rita somewhat passionately, at the same time 
rising from the couch, “what has been the motive of this disguise ? — 
for mercy’s sake, Henry, trifle no longer with a miserable woman— 
and then again your reason for this untruth? what means— 

“Would you et the goodness, Madam, to be seated, and you shall 
know every thing,” said Henry with the most imperturbable calmness. 

Rita sat herself mechanically upon the couch. 

‘Her grace will perhaps pardon me if my explanation refers back 
to a period somewhat distant ; but this is necessary for the perfect 
understanding of what will follow. It is now about two years since 
that his lordship Marshal Richelieu, one of my best friends and dis- 
tantly related to me, perceiving with sorrow that the frank and joyous 
traditions of the regency and era of Louis X V. were being supplanted 
and forgotten in the torrent of new ideas with which we were over- 
whelmed, conceived the design of establishing a society (a club as 
our Anglicised fashionables would call it), in which every member 
should be a man of rank, the marshal reserving for himself the office 
of president. 

“The members of this club were required to unmask the modern 
hypocrisy, which, in place of acknowledging honestly as in olden time 
that it sought pleasure, pretends to modesty, denies the truth, and to 
justify itself crouches behind the authority of I know not what pre- 
tended natural, fatal, sympathetic, and irresistible laws, and many 
others which happily I forget, so that, when a woman deceives her 
husband, they tell him, ’tis nothing, friend, “it was written ;” or 
again, “it is but nature,” for the savage hordes do worse ; or, “it was 
the magnetic current which carried me away.” I was admitted a 
member of this precious association some time before my departure 
for America; and, having been wounded in one of our last battles, 
the admiral entrusted me with despatches for his majesty. 

“During my residence at Versailles, [ chanced to hear a somewhat 
unfeeling eulogy of your prudence, Madam, and between ourselves 
you very justly deserved it. What, Madam, you who well knew 
that you could not reproach yourself with the slightest weakness, and 
yet not restrain the austere profession of your rigid principles? In- 
deed it was a cynicism of virtue which the world dared not tolerate 
with decency. There are two things which the world can never par- 
don : in men, superiority ; in women, unspotted morals.” 


? 
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“Continue, Sir,” said Rita, coldly. 

Henry bowed and resumed : “according to the opinion of the few, 
our prudence was the discretion of your lovers, so that when a 
feiientes musketeer was seen on guard at the king’s door, or a 
grandee at the ‘petit levee’ the mischievous gave it out that it was 
immediately said, ‘ That is perhaps the reputation of her grace the 
duchess which mounts guard; or, see there's the reputation of her 
grace the duchess which makes salutation to his majesty.’ But the 
majority, who had good reasons for being well informed, from being 
quite certain of the purity of your principles, had vowed against you 
a hatred or an envy so unchangeable that they requested me, newly 
arrived, and whom you had never seen, to try my strength against 
your terrible virtue. I confess to you, madam, that I at first hesitated, 
having hardly three months to pass in France, and it would perhaps 
require two to succeed, so, thanks to my indecision, you incurred the 
imminent risk of remaining virtuous all your life, when supping one 
evening at the hotel of Mr. de Saubin with the prince de Guemeneé 
and his mistress, I felt the greatest desire to possess the girl, but she 
refused as did also the prince; and Guemeneé, turning to me, ‘My 
dear count,’ said he, ‘conquer the austere Spaniard, and Lelia shall be 
yours if you succeed ; but, if not, the race-horse which you have just 
bought of Lanzum shall be mine. I betted; and it was then I de- 

termined to win your favour.” 

Whilst the count de Vandres was thus detailing the most offensive 
impertinence with an easy free tone of voice, Rita played mechani- 
cally with one of the knives which lay upon the table, her brows 
were occasionally conyulsed by an almost imperceptible emotion; but 
she said nothing. 

“Madam de St. Froix,” continued the count, “one of your most inti- 
mate enemies, having given me some valuable hints relative to your 
romantic and exalted character, my plan was soon decided. An old 
instructor, the worthy astronomer Rumphius, lent to me this solitary 
tower. I established myself here ; and, thanks to the address of my foot- 
men, you very soon heard news of the recluse of Koat-veu. The 
consequences of my wound, the fatigues resulting from excesses, had 
sufficiently flanched my face, which was rendered still more youthful 
by wearing my hair without powder—these are all the secrets of 
philosophy which I borrowed to make myself appear youthful. The 
sea breeze, the feeble light of the stars, an unhappy predestination, 
monastic vows, melancholy, sadness, candour, and timidity, added a 
new charm to my language. Love did the rest and I was happy; for I 
was indeed happy, Madam.” 

Rita remained silent. 

‘* You also were happy, Madam, and will be so again; for if it be 
happiness for you to have snatched me by your love from the holiest 
duties, to have revealed to yourself my proud and fearless spirit, and 
finally to have ensured to me a brilliant futurity of fortune, nobility, 
and glory, be satisfied Madam. Thanks to the instinct of a heart open 
to sympathy, I had already fulfilled all your desires. For nearly 
fourteen years that I have served in his majesty’s navy, my monastic 
vocation is, I assure you, considerably modified ; I have fifty thousand 
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crowns a year, and his majesty has just appointed me to the command 
of one of his frigates; here is a — after your own heart. But 
seriously, your grace, we have both had happiness ; you the illusion; 
and I the pleasure of giving rise to it. Let us part friends, for a 
tete-a-tete of a whole month must have exhausted your love, as it has 
mine. Adieu then, Madam, and, should we ever meet again, let us 
promise to laugh heartily at this folly of our youth, a folly which has 
nevertheless its moral tendency. In one month I brought you to sacri- 
fice rank, title, and fortune, to one whom you thought obscure and 
without station. Acknowledge that you have played well your part— 
let that serve you as an example—and thank heaven that I am happily 
unable to abuse or receive your Offers; for | pronounced my vows of 
knight of Malta, before the death of my elder brother.” 

“Count,” cried Rita, pale as death, after a moment’s silence, “‘your 
conduct is most infamous, a cowardice unworthy of a gentleman.” 

‘Why ! good heavens, your grace, our old marshal has played well 
his part, and his ducal coronet stiil sits upright and firm on his vener- 
able head; and on the other hand, Madam, does not all this occur 
between persons of the same rank ?” 

“Count de Vandrez,” answered Rita, with a broken accent, that ill 
accorded with her affected calmness, ‘‘you grieve me sorely, but, un- 
happily for you, you alone shall know it, for I will deny every thing, 
as the meet has told you, my reputation is immaculate, and you are 
known as a conceited man.” 

“But,” said the count, “if I mistake not, the result for all the world 
will be, a man laden with the favours of a lovely woman, for I have 
witness.” 

** Witness,” cried Rita, with a scornful smile. 

**Witness, Madam. The old chevalier de Lupine, who for the last 
month has condemned himself to an imprisonment in the old lantern, 
has not lost a single syllable of our conversation; he has heard it all 
through the door which communicates with this room. Guemeneé 
liked his mistress too well to have neglected his securities.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the duchess, shuddering, and then 
rising from the ground, her cheeks empurpled, and eyes flashing 
with indignation. “ I suppose, my lord, this cruel farce has lasted long 
enough ; you have long since forgotten the respect which is due to a 
woman, and to a woman of my rank. I know not, Sir, whether you 
be or be not the count de Vandrez; that which I do know is that I 
found you here alone, suffering, and unhappy; and if the profound 
compassion which I felt for misfortune, be it feigned or real, ought to 
be punished as a crime, | am punished ; and if the love in which I 
am involuntarily involved for a being whom I thought friendless, 
and without support on earth, be still a crime deserving of the most 
cruel sufferings, I endure these sufferings, for I have loved you, 
Henry,” said Rita, weeping in spite of herself, “I have loved you with 
all the compassion which your wretchedness inspired; I have loved 

ou with all the hope which I anticipated of rendering you the 
ha piest of men. Loved Henry, alas! too truly loved.” 

lenry appeared affected. 

“And when I came to offer you my fortune, my hand, my title, 
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thinking you poor and obscure, when I so loved you, when I love 
you so much still, for I feel that I love thee still,” she murmured, con- 
vulsively throwing herself at his kness. ‘1 love thee still, for what 
thou hast just related. to me ought to have destroyed me on the spot, 
but "tis thy voice which speaks it, and I love that voice too well to die 
by it. Believe me then, Henry, believe my love. I will swear to love 
thee ever. I have willed thee no harm, but would sacrifice every 
thing to thee ; do then love me, Henry.” 

Her eyes were filled with tears, and she kissed his hands with 
ardent devotion. A single tear burst through the long eyelashes of 
Henry ; his heart heaved with compassion ; and he leant forwards to- 
wards Rita. At this moment a stifled laugh was heard behind 
the tapestry. Henry alone heard it; and, = altho of his emotion, 
he resumed his composure. 

«Arise, Madam la duchesse,”’ said he ; “but tell me what is there in 
this to cause so much despair ¢ We have loved for a whole month ; our 
caprice is at an end, and I now say to you, what you have already 
perhaps said to others, silence and adieu.” 

“Believe it not, ’tis a horrible calumny,” cried Rita, horrified and 
alarmed. “Believe it not Henry ;” and she dragged herself forward on 
her knees. 

At this moment the hangings which surrounded the apartment 
were suddenly raised, and displayed to the stupefied duchess a large 
company of men and women agitated by bursts of laughter and 
crying, ‘Bravo, bravo, bravo, count de Vandrez; you have won your 
bet; the plan is unique.” 

The duchess having by this time raised herself, repulsed the 
count with violence, appearing endowed at this moment with a super- 
natural force. She sprang towards the door and disappeared before 
any of the company could oppose themselves to her flight. 

‘*‘Wretch that I am! she will destroy herself,” exclaimed Henry, 
darting forwards in pursuit of Rita. 

“Destroy herself for such a trifle! pshaw, she knows life too well,” 
said the duke of St. Owen, as he prevented Henry from escaping. 
“ Ladies assist me,” he said, addressing himself to six pretty women 
who stood around the table. “In truth I hardly knew him again; tlfis 
poor count de Vandrez, what would the marshal say ?” 

“The lesson is perhaps a little too severe, and then if I were truly 
her first love,’ t ought Henry, in one of his returns of vanity, 
remembering the extreme tenderness of Rita. 

“Bah!” cried he, “I have too much modesty, after all, to give myself 
the honour of a discovery ;” then, maccicaesgt: usual gaiety, he added, 
“On the other hand, they are right; we are always the first, but, like 
kings, the first of the baptismal name, but then there are so many 
Henries that even there’s a risk.” Then, addressing the chevalier 
de Lepine, he said, “ Chevalier, you can tell Guemeneé that I have 
loyally won his mistress.” 

“Truly, thou hast well won me,” said the most charming creature 
possible, taking Henry’s arm. 

“You shall relate all that to him at table, Lelia,” cried the chevalier. 
“Now to supper.” 

“Supper, supper,” was responded by a din of voices. 
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THE FAMILY OF O’BORE; 
A FAIRY TALE. 


BY P. E. BYRNE. 





‘‘ Fairyland was the dream of the world when awaking 
From the second long slumber of darkness and dread, 
When even Superstition began to be taking 
Some tinges of beauty and light ere she fled.” Zamacn. 





In Erin’s isle, some centuries ago, 

Fairies were very num’rous ; and, at dawn 
Of morn, it was not difficult to know 

Where they, the night before, amid the lawn, 
Had “‘tripp’d it on the light fantastic toe,” 

For there you’d find an emerald circle drawn— 
The spot where hand-in-hand they’d danced around 
Some fairy bush, or flower of fairy ground. 


This circle, too, was gen’rally espied 
Described around the haunted founts, where they 
Their secret revels used to hold, what tide 
The pale moon lighted their fantastic play ; 
Woe to the miserable wight that tried 
The myst’ries of their gambol to survey. 
There was a power in every fairy spring 
To work the pleasure of the fairy king. 


One sprinkle of it, if they don’t belie it, 
Could make the young and beautiful grow old, 
And wither in a moment, at his “fiat!” 
And then again, aged granies, we are told, 
Have been transformed into sweet things to sigh at, 
The lovely have been made a hundred-fold 
More lovely—and the ugly had a treat 
Of asses’ heads, boars’ tusks, and cloven feet. 





But here ’tis only justice unto him— 
The majesty of Elfland—to declare 
Such favours were not the effect of whim, 
Upon the part of th’ Emperor of air, 
Being in general the very trim 
Best suited to the wights ordained to wear ; 
According to their several merits—good 
And evil meeting the reward they should. 


This truth, I think, was never shown more clear 
Than in the fact the following tale relates, 
Which happened—let me see, about the year 
A.D.—but I am very bad at dates— 
And so I may as well omit it here, 
For fear of a mistake ;—the book which states 
That, and such small particulars, odd rot it! 
When coming from the country, I forgot it. 
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We'll never heed /he date—now for the place, 
There is in Erin’s emerald is}le—that book ! 

I wish I had it by me now to trace 
The very spot, but you had better look 

In your own copy, for ’twould take more space 
Than probably my readers could well brook, 

Were I to send off for the document, 

Besides, I might not get it if I sent. 


It makes small difference—‘‘ Once upon a time,” 
Somewhere, in Ireland, was a fairy well, 

Famed for rewarding good and punishing crime, 
Because of an occurrence which befel 

Thereat and then the people of my rhyme 
Whose story I am just about to tell. 

This well was in a wild romantic glade, 

Bestrewed with flowers and overhung with shade. 


And not far from it stood a mansion, where 
Resided an old knight, Sir Brian O’Bore, 

Whose pedigree, he was wont to declare, 
Could be traced to the very year before 

St. Patrick came with his ‘‘ God save all here !” 
And his grand ancestor, king Phelimore, 

Was said to be the first that had demanded 

That bright apostle’s blessing when he landed. 


Unhappily our knight was rather poor, 
He had been a wild fellow in his day, 
A devil among the girls, you may be sure, 
And, which was worse, addicted to high play ; 
At last he took a wife, by way of cure, 
A little of the spit-fire too, they say. 
But she died, luckily, after three years, 
Leaving two infant daughters, “‘ pretty dears !”’ 


The first had been named Norah, but the second 
(Who was called Sheelah, after the mamma) 

Rather the prettier of the two was reckoned, 
(No very great eulogium, by the La!) 

And was a favourite with her till death beckon’d 
Her off, and only left them their papa, 

Who loved them both alike, but hardly tarried 

A year, until a second wife he married. 


She was in beauty, and in temper too 
(Which latter is of far more consequence), 
Vastly superior to the lady who 
Preceded her; in proof of her good sense, 
She used to bear with what but very few 
Could listen to, without taking offence— 
The old knight’s constant hobby to dilate 
On the perfections of his former mate. 


She was, by his account, an angel—“ quite 
Unlike yourself, my dear,” said he, the brute ! 
Was it his wish to break her heart outright ? 
Tis hardly credible—yet he did do’t! 
For she was not made for enduring slight, 
But deeply felt unkindness—though still mute ! 
She died conjuring him, with tears, to mind 
A little daughter that she left behind. 
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Two wives, both dead! three daughters, all alive ! 
(The youngest was christened Kathleen, by the way), 
Sir Brian thought it time for him to arrive 
At a fixed resolution, come what may, 
Not to be tempted any more to wive, 
Three bantlings being enough, alack-a-day ! 
The dear old man might have dispensed with any ! 
I have but one—as Burns said—one too many ! 


And he was poor, which made it harder still 
For him to educate them as he ought ; 
He had at least, if not the means, the will, 
And sundry books and samplers for them bought, 
And hired a governess for them, until 
He got them very tolerably taught : 
But Kathleen prov’d the aptest of the three, 
The tutoress labour’d ineffectually 


Through learning’s paths the elder twain to lead. 
She taught them both, however, how to dance 
And sing, and even prevailed on, them to read 
Sometimes the last new novel or romance. 
Of other literature they took no heed, 
Except “ The latest Fashions, just from France ;”’ 
For each esteemed it an offence most shocking 
To wear the slightest tinge of a blue-stocking. 


But Kathleen loved the page of history, 
And the wild, lays which Erin’s minstrels sung, 
Ere sorrow mingled with her melody, 
Or the high harp of Tara was unstrung ! 
She studied, too, with care, her geography, 
And read the grammar of the Latin tongue ; 
Also a book on cookery, and a “‘ Tale 
Of Faérie,” and a work on brewing ale. 


She even embroidered, in her hours of leisure, 
The story of ‘“‘ The Children in the Wood ;” 
And, though its excellence we may not measure 
With Linwood’s magic needle-work, ’twas good— 
A fact which I record here with much pleasure ; 
I think she also worked ‘‘ Red Riding-Hood.” 
She read an epic poem then, and soon 
Afterwards wrote ‘‘ A Sonnet” To the Moon! 


She was indeed a clever little maid, 
But yet small praise from those she loved could find. 
Her sisters hated her. They were afraid 
That the rare talents of her opening mind 
Might one day throw their charms into the shade ; 
And so they snubbed her, and were even inclined 
Sometimes to beat her. They had grown so bold 
That even by birch they could not be controll’d! 


In fact no means could be contrived to make 
Or one or t’other—as you’ll shortly see— 
The archness of their ways at all forsake, 
So obstinately bent were they to be 
Just what they ought not; if I don’t mistake, 
’T was when the eldest was but nineteen, she 
Told her papa she “‘ did not care a fig 
About him, and that he was an old prig.” 
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And fool he was indeed, you must agree 
With mein the opinion, when you hear 
That Norah and Sheelah were his favourites—he 
Slighted poor Kathleen, since a most severe 
Attack of smallpox had unhappily 
So pitted as to make her face appear, 
I must say, any thing but prepossessing ; 
And so he meant to will her just his blessing ; 


But all his wealth (no rich bequest) to leave 
To Norah and her sister, for, he said 
That no young spark could offer to receive 
So great a fright as partner to his bed. 
"Twas cruel to speak thus—it made her grieve— 
Maidens don’t like to hear they must not wed ;— 
Yet she was patient still, and strove to keep 
Her tears a secret, when he made her weep. 


Hlers was a hard fate! for her sisters, too, 
As they grew up began to domineer 
Over the maiden, and to make her do 
Their bidding, as though she were not their peer, 
But very slave: the poor young creature knew 
That her complaining would but make them jeer, 
So let herself become what one might call, 
In fact, the Cinderella of them all. 


{ know not if they made her riddle cinders, 
But this | know, and feel my best blood boil at 
(And, if you don’t, I cannot tell what hinders), 
They made her wait upon them at their toilette, 
And then went out, while she was left within doors, 
With some unpleasant duty to turmoil at ; 
They made her sweep the kitchen, clean their shoes, 
And be content to wear their cast-off clothes. 


"Twas weak — twas barbarous in the old knight, 
To let the hussies use their sister so ;— 
What! if he thought the girl a very fright, 
Did that excuse such conduct? J say, no! 
He should have pitied her unhappy plight 
Rather, and strove to alleviate her woe : 
Such treatment now-a-days would furnish scope 
To justify one’s daughter to elope. 


Had he lived at a later day, no doubt 
His cruelty had met a fit reward— 
The neighbourhood would have supplied some stout 
Young gallant who would very soon have lowey’d 
His pride a peg or two, else ‘‘ call’d him out,” 
And his old carcase with a bullet bcred,— 
For Ireland is the place where little fuss 
Is made about “‘ arranging’”’ matters thus. 


And he might have been challeng’d even then, 
Were it not that his mansion stood alone— 

‘* Remote,” as bards say, ‘‘from the ways of men;”’ 
No chimney sent up smoke except its own 
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As far around as moderate eye could ken,— 
But I’m mistaking here, for there was ONE— 

One other, and there dwelt Sir Carolan— 

A valiant childe—a perfect gentleman. 


Gallant he was,—’twould have been his delight 
(Although the lady might a perfect drab be) 
With rapier or broad sword to requite 
Such conduct towards a woman—’twas so shabby ! 
He would, I make no doubt, have pink’d the knight, 
And pickled him, and sent him home to th’ abbey, 
Were it not for a curious codicil, 
Tacked by his Father to his latest will,— 


Leaving his son—Sir Carolan—sole heir 
To a huge castle, compass’d by a ditch— 
To keep out those who had no business there— 
Besides some fourteen hundred roods of rich 
Pasture and tillage land, fene’d in with care ; 
Also a grouse mountain, attach’d to which 
Was an extensive bog, where snipes were plenty, 
And big, black turf (in clamp*), enough for twenty ! 


It was a rich bequest :—*‘ I scarcely know,”’ 
Said th’ auctioneer who sold it, ‘“‘ whether I 
Ought greater praise upon the lot bestow 
As a mere mine of wealth to those who buy, 
Or as a second Paradise below, 
Pleasure and profit in it do so vie; 
In fact, Sirs, justice never can be done 
To th’ arduous subject I now enter on!” 


But I have neither time nor inclination 

(Begging the pardon of the auctioneer) 
To follow him through a two-hours’ oration, 

With which he ushered in the sale, I hear ; 
Besides, the reader upon this occasion 

Can learn the substance of his words elsewhere— 
You will gain a good idea of the contents 
By reading Robins’s advertisements. 


*T was knock’d down to our hero’s sire; and he, 
When dying, left it to his only son ; 
But in the codicil unhappily, 
Made a proviso (what strange things are done 
By old men going to eternity !) 
That the said Carolan should marry one 
Of th’ old Knight’s daughters, willing or unwilling, 
On pain of being’ eut off with a shilling. 


I know not what his motive could have been 
For acting so, as nought about it is stated 
In any of the documents I’ve seen, 
Excepting one MS. where ’tis narrated 
The parties were old friends : moreo’er I ween, 
He might have wish’d his son to be related 
To one of such high blood as was O’Bore— 
The representative of Kings of yore. 





* The piles of dried turf, used in Ireland for fuel, are called clamps. 
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This contract is the sole cause | can fix 

Why our young hero challeng’d not the Knight, 
(As hinted supra—stanza XX V1.) 

For had he brought Sir Brian out to fight, 
And given him a ticket to old Nick’s 

Concert in hell, if my poor judgment’s right, 
The killing of the father of his bride 
Were tantamount to para-in-law-cide. 


So they remain’d the best of friends :—although 
Sir Carolan stood like an ass, or goose 
Between three sheaves, quite at a loss, I trow, 
Which of the ladies he had better choose ; 
While, more to puzzle him, ‘hey vied to show 
That they were willing each to tie the noose, 
And each determin’d, too, to let the man see 
That he was just a husband to her fancy. 


But here in justice I am bound to state 

That th’ elder twain surpass’d the youngest one, 
In proving their intense desire to mate, 

By more degrees than does the noontide sun 
Outshine the stars—to such a shameful rate 

Was ogling, leering, sighing carried on, 
That no one, but a fool, could doubt that each meant 
Him t’ understand she “‘ own’d the soft impeachment.”’ 


They prais’d him to his face even to the skies, 
And quarrell’d to sit near him at the table ; 
They told him also, with a world of sighs, 
They’d have him always with them were they able. 
One ask’d him did he like her sort of eyes, 
The other, did he like her muff of sable : 
They dress’d out, by-the-bye, till old Sir Brian 
Cried ‘‘ By the L—! I’ll break for all they’re buying.” 


Poor Kathleen was more shy—she seemed to know 
Her want of beauty, and intensely feel 
The fortune that had humbled her so low ; 
Apart she shrank, and let her sorrows steal, 
In secret and alone, their natural throe 
She could not conquer, but would fain conceal ; 
The grief that sicklied o’er her faded cheek 
Was of the heart—and it was fain to speak ! 


She loved Sir Carolan—Yet “‘ never told 
Her love, but let concealment” feed upon 
Her heart! a worm within its inmost fold! 
Alas, that heart so fond should hope have none! 
For hers was such as rarely we behold— 
A pure, disinterested, doating one! 
What pity that the richest pearl should dwell 
Too often hid within the rudest shell! 


So thought Sir Carolan ; for, be it said 

To his discernment’s credit, he perceiv’d 
That Kathleen dearly lov’d him, though she fled 

His presence, while he knew himself deceiv’d 
By her step-sisters, whe— he rightly rede— 

A net to catch his wealth in merely weav'd 

They only wish’d to wed, and to live snugly— 
She, poor thing, /ored—hut then she was so ugly ! 








ee 
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He felt himself perplex’d ; nor is ’t a wonder, 
For choosing of a wife’s a serious thing, 
And it is hard to remedy a blunder 
Once we’ve “‘ for better for worse” put on the ring ; 
Scratching his head, and biting his nails under 
The quick was the only way of solacing 
His griefs, that he had hit upon as yet— 
I should have recommended “ heavy wet.’ 


He thought of Norah, and he thought if he 

Were wedded to her ’twould be very fine 
To hear the gazing neighbours, whisperingly 

Say, “‘ there’s the young bride, is not she divine!” 
And then he thought of how accomplishedly, 

And willingly she drained a glass of wine, 
And then he thought (which made his pulse more cool) 
Of a good combing with a three-Iegg’d stool. 


His dream turned next to Sheelah, who was better, 
What ecstasy to see her dizen’d out ! 
She had her little tantrums—but no matter— 
Women look loveliest sometimes when they pout ! 
And then to see all the young gallants at her, 
And her house gay, with—twice a week—a rout! 
But then to have (which not at all adorns 
One’s coat of arms) a monstrous pair of horns! 


And last he thought of Kathleen—cruel fate, 

That had so marr’d her beauty! were her face 
Good as her heart he would not hesitate,— 

But really it is an awkward case 
To be for life tied to an ugly mate ; 

But then she /oved him he could plainly trace : 
He recollected, too (which there’s some good in), 
How excellently she could make a pudding. 


While thus he linger’d unresolv’d and tried 
But all in vain to make his choice, the day 
Whereon ’twas destin’d he should claim his bride 
Drew near to hand :—he knew not what to say, 
For now, if he did not with speed decide, 
He’d have a heavy penalty to pay 
For putting off his marriage day beyond 
The period ‘‘ nominated in the bond.” 


Sir Brian was so cock-a-whoop that one 
Of his dear daughters was to be united 


Immediately to our hero, that upon 
The nonce he gave a grand wake and invited 


Innumerable guests to share the fun— 

The girls I need not say were quite delighted, 
And bustled to and fro, preparing all 
Things necessary for the ensuing ball. 


They left poor Kathleen in her russet gown, 
Or to appear or not as she thought proper, 
She purpos’d, although late, to go to town 
To purchase one, but they thought fit to stop her, 
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By telling her, with a forbidding frown, 

That their Papa should not give her a copper ; 
The poor girl answer’d not, but went aside 
Out of their view, and sat her down and cried. 


The very eve before the merry-making, 
Finding herself dejected and alone, 
She left the mansion, for the sake of taking 
A solitary walk, where there were none 
To watch the bitterness of her heart-aching, 
And—heedless whither—stili she wandered on, 
Uutil she had arriv’d, as it befel, 
Close to the side of the Enchanted Well ! 


She sat her down, her elbow on her knee, 

And her pale cheek supported by her hand ; 
And gazing on the waters stedfastly, 

Bethought her of the tales of Fairy-land, 
The which she hearken’d to in infancy,— 

Of transformations passing wondrous, and 
Strange visions of the world ’twixt heaven and hell, 
Said to abound beside that haunted well ! 


Sudden, soft music stole upon her ear,— 
The breeze just stirr’d the foliage, and then died : 
And she felt conscious there was something near, 
Not of this earth ;—when, strange to tell, beside 
The lucid spring she saw the elves appear 
Link’d in the dance !—so starting up she tried 
To run away, but could not quit the ground, 
And then she knew at once she was spell-bound ! 


They made a lovely vision! many a Fay 
Footed it nimbly as the “ cutty sark” 
That Tam beheld at “‘ auld Kirk Alloway,” 
When he unwittingly made a remark, 
For which full dearly he had like to pay ;— 
Take my advice, and, if you want to lark, 
Don’t make a butt of warlocks, or, d’ye hear ? 
By Jove! you’ll “ catch the wrong sow by the ear.” 


But these were pretty little airy things, 
Clad in the colours of heaven’s rainy bow— 
And some were naked, cupid-like, with wings, 
And hover’d o’er the train that danc’d below, 
Or clung, like bees, upon the blossomings 
Of the wild flowers, and bent their sweet heads so 
That they did threat to merge into the flood 
Each little Puck that held a captive bud. 


But one above the rest, who seem’d a king, 
Wearing a diadem upon his brow, 

Paced slowly up to Kathleen from the ring, 
And, smiling on her, made a gracious bow, 

Then said, ‘‘ the thoughts that in thy bosom spring, 
Maiden! have been known to me long ago, 

And ’tis a Fairy’s sovereign will to be 

Rewarder of thy patient constancy. 
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“Plunge in this well to-morrow !—thou shalt rise 
Beautiful as thy mind! and shalt be made 
A Bride before three mornings gild the skies, 
And of the youth, too, that thou art afraid 
Thou wilt betray thy love for, with those eyes! 
As for thy sisters—but I must not shade 
Thy joy by telling thee their destiny— 
They have deserv’d it for their cruelty. 
“ Farewell, and do my bidding—now away !” 
He said, and vanish’d from the maiden’s sight, 
While follow’d all his train—each smiling fay 
Nodding to Kathleen as they took to flight : 
But she, I wis, knew not well what to say, 
Or do, for wonderment, joy, and affright ! 
She rubbed her eyes, and gave herself a shake. 
And scarcely could believe she’d been awake! 


And then she laughed outright, and gladsome hied 
Home to her sisters; but took special care 
Not to let slip her secret, though they tried 
To find what kept her out in the night air 
So long—and plainly saw she strove to hide 
Smiles which she was not often wont to wear :— 
So vexed were they to see her look thus glad, 
That out of spite they asked, “‘ if she were mad.” 


She answer’d not—but went to bed and rose 

Next morn betimes ; then, baving waited on 
Her sisters ’till they had put on their clothes, 

And down-stairs to receive the guests had gone, 
Unnoticed, off to the wild wood she goes, 

To make her magic toilette there, alone. 
’*Twas waxing late, and solitude was round! 
And her heart beat as she approach’d the ground ! 


And when she stood beside the fairy well, 

’Twas darkly deep, and beautifully clear, 
And cool invitingly.—Her bosom’s swell 

Grew wilder, and her cheeks more crimson were, 
As hurriedly she glanc’d around the dell, 

To try if there was any stranger near ; 
And started at each sound that the faint breeze 
Made, as it sigh’d among the leafy trees. 


But all was solitary and secure, 

And pleasant by the fairy- haunted tide, 
That seemed to gush more freshly to allure 
The girl no longer on its brink t’abide ; 

But since you see she’s going to undo her 
Vesture, pray, modest reader, turn aside, 

For here, preparatory to her dip, 

"Tis necessary that the lady strip. 


’Tis done! and she is ’mid the waters bright, 
That kiss her sides, and sleek her length of hai 
Along her shoulders, and her bosom white, 
And make for her a natural mirror there, 
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Wherein with shame, and wonder, and delight, 
She sees so lovely and withal so bare 

A form, as to convince her that her own 

Had, on a sudden, like an angel grown. 


Susannah looked delicious, I’ve no doubt, 
When the two elders (shameless villains!) caught her ; 
And so did Bathsheba when, peeping out, 
Old David saw her naked in the water ; 
Venus, too, borne along the sea (without 
A rag on her!) the ocean’s lovely daughter 
Looked very tempting,—yet they all, I say, 
Fell short of Kathleen’s loveliness that day. 


See was not one of your mere dainty girls, 
Yet she was delicate—her eyes were blue— 

Her long hair golden, and her teeth like pearls— 
Her cheeks a very, very faint rose-hue,— 

Her body’s mould the sort, you know, that whirls 
The brain to gaze at—fine, yet rounded, too! 

In fact a girl to match a man of muscle, 

Depend on’t she did not require a bustle. 


And now another wonder meets her gaze, 
Her garments, which had erst been russet brown, 

For robes had been exchang’d by viewless fays ! 
Oh! had you seen the tissue of her gown! 

’Tis said that hands unseen, too, laced her stays, 
But I’m not certain of this last, I own; 

However when her toilette was complete, 

She look’d—in fine, words cannot tell how sweet. 


Of course, ye guess the rest ;—Sir Carolan, 

Who dearly loved her at his heart before, 
In a few days became a happy man ; 

Her elder sisters, though, felt rather sore, 
And to the fairy well next morning ran, 

But came back with the faces of four-score ; 
What gave to Kathleen’s cheeks their rosy dimples, 
Had cover’d theirs with wrinkles and red pimples. 


My tale is told; and, simple though it be, 
It bears with it a moral,—should it woo 
Those who will smile at its veracity 
To recollect that this, at least, is true— 
Merit will win its way resistlessly, 
Where wealth, and power, and beauty will nol do , 
Then shall I say the travail of my brain, 
Has not been wholly fruitless and in vain. 


And so I take my leave !—I’ve writ enough ; 
My paper is all spent, my ink is low, 
Else I’d be tempted to inflict more stuff 
Upon the patient—I am so loth to go! 
My candle, too, hath dwindled to a snuff, 
And faintly burns beneath its socket! so, 
‘Before its dim light wholly hath expired, 
Reader, good night!—to bed!—for thou art tired ! 
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MISADVEN'TURES OF A LOVER. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 
CHAP. IV. 


1 pip not venture out much for some time after my arrival in the 
metropolis. The state of my face, it is unnecessary to say, was the 
cause of my being so much “ at home.” 

Time, which in every case works wonders, wrought marvels for 
my face. Traces are yet to be seen, in one or two places, of the 
tom-cat’s talons; but I had not been long in the “ great town” 
when [ found my frontispiece, upon the whole, passably fit to be seen. 

I was so fortunate as to get employment the second day after I had 
gone in quest of it. 

In six weeks afterwards woman, the cause of ali my past disasters, 
brought me into another serious scrape. As I was walking one day 
up the Strand, arm-in-arm with a friend, we met an excessively 
handsome young female, with whom my friend was acquainted. 
** Miss Jackson,” said he, making a polite inclination of the head 
from the young lady to me. “ Mr. H——-,” said he, with a very 
pretty nod towards Miss Jackson. The half minute’s conversation 
we had with the young lady only served to deepen the impression 
her charms had made on me at the first glance. My readers know, 
from what I have told them before I had got this length, the remark- 
able facility with which I fallin love. A look, a nod, a word spoken 
from an engaging female has a dozen times over “done” for my 
poor heart. To be brief, | was completely smitten in this case. On 
parting with Miss Jac kson and her mother (I ought to have men- 
tioned before now that her mamma was with her), I enquired of 
my friend where they stayed. ** Newman Street, Oxford Street, but 
do not recollect the number,” was the answer. “Are you in ine? ? 
do you mean to call?” he enquired in a half joculartone. “ That 
will do; that’s very fair,” said [, assuming a little pleasantry at his 
queries. The conversation was dropped. 

Nothing further passed that day concerning the adorable Miss 
Jackson. ‘To my ineffable surprize I next day received a card from 
Mrs. Jackson, inviting me to form part of a select company who 
were to drink tea next afternoon at her house. My immediate infer- 
ence was that in the interim my friend had met with Mrs. Jackson, 
and, the conversation turning by accident or otherwise on me, he had 
spoken favourably of me—as I may say without incurring the i impu- 
taton of egotism he had every reason to do—and that the invitation 
I received was the result. I of course heartily accepted the invita- 
tion—drank tea with Mrs. Jackson and friends, and spent a most 
agreeable evening. I sat opposite Miss Jackson on the occasion. I 
have studied Lavater with some care. I have, moreover, been no 
inattentive observer of female faces. The eyes, in particular, which 
Socrates, or some other of the ancients, calls the windows of the soul, 
have always had a peculiar share of my attention. Some words, but 
especially Jooks were exchanged between Miss Jackson and self, that 
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made me most anxious for a more private interview. I have always 
been of opinion that, next to the semi-celestial pleasure of sitting ina 
boudoir with a dear creature in your arms, embracing her by day- 
light, candle-light, lamp-light, gas-light, or moon-light, as the case 
may be—though had I always my own choice I would prefer moon- 
light as being the most romantic—next, I say, to this pleasure, I can 
conceive of no sublunary bliss at all approaching to that of walking 
on a fine day, on a fine promenade, with “the unit of your heart’ 
hanging on your arm ; so beautiful, so pretty in countenance and fi- 
gure, as to make you and her the observed of all observers. I had 
seen some beaus the preceding evening enjoy this peerless felicity in 
Hyde Park ; and O how I envied them their happiness! Thought 
J, if I had only Miss Jackson with me, we should eclipse them all, 
and I should be the envied in my turn. 

I will write her, thought I; I will propose an assignation for next 
Friday afternoon (the hour four o’clock precisely) at Hyde Park 
Corner. The only hesitation I had in doing this was, that it was 
dark when I went to and came from her mother’s house, I did not 
observe the number. I concluded, however, that as I knew the 
street perfectly, the letter would in all probability find her. I did 
write her to the effect above hinted at. Anda more tender note 
never emanated from a lover’s pen. It breathed affection bound- 
less as space—enduring as eternity. It told in touching and eloquent 
terms of the impression her unrivalled charms had made on my soul 
when in her company the other evening; and concluded by pro- 
testing that, should she vouchsafe a meeting, I should be the most 
felicitous mortal in the universe ; but that, if her answer was adverse, 
I should be the most miserable man extant: I could not long survive 
the shock. 

The same evening the twopenny postman brought me a neatly 
folded letter, the address written in a style of penmanship which 
seemed to me the beau ideal of lady caligraphy. I guessed the 
writer; she could be none other than Miss Jackson. I looked at the 
seal before breaking open the letter ; it spoke of the nature of the con- 
tents. The motto was, ‘‘ Ever thine.” I opened the letter with a 
heart palpitating from joy. I was not disappointed : , the charming 
creature was most propitious. Nothing, she protested, could afford 
her greater pleasure than to meet me at the time and place ap- 
pointed. Of what bliss was the receipt of this letter productive to 
me! Ecstacy! I never knew its import before. I have read of 
persons literally dying of joy: my heart was distended: a little 
more elevation of spirits would have done for me what I intended to 
do for myself immediately after reading the unprincipled “ Elope- 
ment Extraordinary” which appeared in the worthless provincial 
print published in the vicinity of Gretna Green. To-morrow after- 
noon —Hyde Park—the beautiful and elegantly-dressed Miss Jack- 
son hanging on my arm. These were the topics, these the images 
that engrossed my mind all that evening, that night, and part of next 
day. I purchased a new suit of clothes, called in the aid of the per- 
riquier, spent hours at my toilet (have gentlemen toilets?) in pre- 
paring for the appointed meeting. Last, though not least, I spent 
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no inconsiderable sum—a greater one, I can assure my readers, than 
my ways and means warranted—in purchasing certain trinkets from 
the jewellers, which I intended to present to Miss Jackson. 

The long-looked-for hour came at last. I was punctual to the ap- 
pointed moment. The afternoon was particularly fine: all the beau 
monde of London seemed to be in Hyde Park. Four o’clock struck. 
I was astonished at the non-appearance of Miss Jackson. I took out 
my watch, looked at it, was putting it again into my fob, when a tall 
stern Cossack-looking fellow came up to me, “ Pray, Sir,” said he, 
in a gruff tone, “ pray, Sir, is that your hand-writing ?” As he uttered 
the words, he held a letter before my optics. I looked, as any one 
in my situation would have done, amazingly stupid. My first glance 
was directed to the stout whiskered animal before me: my next to 
the sheet which he held in his hand. Sure enough it was my letter to 
Miss Jackson. I at once recognised the vile penmanship—I write a 
miserable scrawl. 

“How the deuce could this booby have come by this letter ? 
There is something mysterious in this business. It cannot be that 
Miss Jackson has also ’ 

I was interrupted in my unpronounced ejaculations by a “ Sir, I 
demand an answer to my question: is that letter,” holding it in my 
face, ‘in your hand writing ? 

I have already said it was mine; I could not deny it; besides | 
am no disciple of Ferdinand Mentez Pinto. I accordingly muttered 
out, in a subdued tone, “ Yes, Sir, it is, and pray wherein ——-”’ 

I was about to enquire what interest he could have in the matter, 
what possible reason he could have to be offended by it, for it was 
clear he was offended, when I was cut short by a tremendous appli- 
cation of a whip, drawn out of the whiskered monster’s pocket, to my 

erson. 

“ Sir, Sir, what can be the meaning of. ” | essayed to speak, 
but my poor voice was either drowned in the crackings of the whip, 
or my assailant heeded it not. Never was human being more un- 
mercifully whipt before. How many lashes I received is and will 
be a mystery ; but this I know that, but for the interference of some 
of the more humane of the bystanders, I might ‘and would have 
received several scores more. When the ruffian was wrenched from 
me, I was told by a person present—for it readily will be credited I 
was insensible to every rue growled out something about no 
man making an attempt on the virtue of his wife with impunity. The 
virtue of his wife! I could solemnly declare, had I been to die that 
moment, that I never made an attempt on the virtue of his wife, or 
the virtue of the wife of any man, living or dead. 

Miss Jackson did not keep to her promise ; indeed, after what had 
occurred, I deemed it fortunate she did not. 

I went home fully determined to institute an action against my 
assailant, as soon as [ could ascertain his name and address. This | 
knew I could have no difficulty in doing, as there were so many pre- 
sent. As to witnesses to prove the assault, I had clouds of them 
whenever matters where in a sufficiently advanced state to require 
them. 
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On my return home, I found the friend who had introduced me 
to Miss Jackson waiting for me. I mentioned to him what had 
occurred, and the determination to which I had come to prosecute 
my unknown assailant. My friend was very inquisitive to know who 
had thus assaulted me, and what could have prompted the fellow to 
such astep. I told him again—as I had told him before, though he 
seemed to think I rather wanted the will than the power—that I 
could give him no information on either head. 

“Can you not,” said he, ** can you not, at any rate, give me some 
description of the personal appearance of your assailant ? 

I answered in the affirmative. 

« Well, let me hear all you can communicate on the subject.” 

I described the brute as well as I could. 

“Oh! I know now who it is! It is Mr. Jackson!” exclaimed he, 
after a few moment’s hesitation. 

“Mr. Jackson! Impossible! Did you not tell me that Miss Jack- 
son’s father was dead, and that she never had a brother ?” 

“ It is another Mr. Jackson,” said my friend ; “one who lives in 
the same street. Do you not recollect bait seen a Mrs. Jackson, 
a beautiful woman, among those present at Miss Jackson’s mother’s 
house? Her husband would have been present also, but was out of 
town that day.”’ 

I did recollect having seen a newly married lady at Mrs. Jack- 
son’s on the evening in question. I mentioned this to my friend. 

“ But what possible ground of offence could you have given to 
her husband ?” enquired my friend. 

“ None in the world that I know of,” answered I. “ I never be- 
fore saw the man in my life: his wife I have never seen before or 
since that evening.” 

“The matter is certainly involved in much mystery. Did he say 
nothing when committing the assault that could have led you to infer 
the cause of his displeasure ?” 

“ Nothing further than asking me whether a letter he held in his 
hand was in my hand writing, which I confessed it was. I believe 
he also muttered something about no man’s making an attempt to 
seduce his wife with impunity.” 

“What! it is not possible that you could have meditated any 
thing of the kind ?” said my friend, in a tone indicative of surprise. 

“ Never, never ; and I had thought that you were the last man in 
oe world that could have conceived the bare possibility of such a 
thing.” 

«Did you ever write his wife at all; for if you did, however inno- 
cently, a jealous husband would construe an epistle from a man to his 
wife into something bad ? Do you not know, as Shakspeare says, that 


‘ Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ” 


“IT never in my life penned a syllable to his or any other person’s 
wife ; but I will confess to you that I did write Miss Jackson, to whom 
you introduced me ; and, from the hasty glance I gave the letter my 
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assailant held in his hand, it is the identical one I addressea to her 
Ilow he came by that letter is to me as mysterious as any of the 
countless incomprehensibilities in nature.” 

«“ What was the nature of your note to Miss Jackson, if it be fair 
to ask such a question ””’ said my friend. 

It was written in very general terms. I merely, as I suppose is 
common in all correspondence between thesexes, professed a fervent, 
an immutable and eternal attachment to her, an attachment formed 
from what I had seen of her on the evening and at the party referred 
to, and concluded by urgently begging the favour of a meeting with 
her, next afternoon, at a given hour, at Hyde Park Corner.” 

«[ have it! I have it!’ exclaimed my friend, Archimedes like. 
“‘ The letter you intended for Miss Jackson has by mistake gone to 
Mrs. Jackson ; and no wonder that such an epistle should have kindled 
one in the husband’s breast : no wonder that he chastised you 
as he did.” 

The hypothesis struck me as probable, though I could not exactly 
see how the missending of the letter should have occurred. 

« T will go to Mr. Jackson’s,” said my friend, “ and learn all the 
particulars from him.” 

He departed that moment: he had not far to go; he returned in 
an hour afterwards, and informed me his conjecture was quite right 
and that he learned from Mr. J. the whole details of the awkward 
business. 

The story may be told in a few words. The two Jacksons, as 
formerly mentioned, resided in the same street. The right house 
had no brass plate, with the name inscribed, on the door; the wrong 
one had. Beingignorant of the number of the right house, I could 
not of course write it onthe back of my letter. The postman, in 
these circumstances, very naturally delivered the letter at the wron 
place. I scrawl a wretched indistinct hand ; so that when the letter 
arrived Miss was read for Mrs. The latter lady, probably’ wishing 
to pass, in the estimation of her husband, for a woman of surpassing 
rectitude, showed him my letter, instead of consigning it as she ought 
to the flames. 

‘‘ Why, Charlotte, my dear,” said the husband, “ if ever villain 
deserved chastisement, this amorous rascal does. You only do as I 


* desire you, and zounds! if I don’t give it him in style.” 


Mrs. Jackson, being newly married, expressed her readiness to do 
any thing her husband desired her. “ Augustus,” said she, “ you 
know, dear, your will is always a /aw with me.” 

“ Well,” says he, “ as Solomon enjoins us to answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly, you shall answer this villain according to his villany. 
You will immediately write him, declaring that he made an indeli- 
ble impression on your heart when you saw him at the party to which 
he refers, and acquiescing in his proposal for a meeting at H yde Park 
Corner.” 

She did as she was bid. I, never having seen Miss Jackson’s 
hand-writing, was of course easily deceived. I was in perfect rap- 
tures with the supposed success of my proposal for a meeting. The 
reader is already informed how transitory my joy was. I never saw 
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Miss Jackson after this. 1 never wished to see her: I could not after 
what had occurred, again look her in the face. 

It was long before I recovered from the effects of this new shock. 
I had well nigh determined never again to speak to woman kind ; 
but a little reflection served to convince me, that, constituted as 
society was, that was impossible, unless I turned hermit. 


—_—_—_ 


CHAP. V. 


Ir is the error of a great many, even of those who are considered 
sensible men, that they run from one extreme to another, This was 
the next error I committed in love matters. I resolved, as the best 
way of avoiding the recurrence of such mishaps as I had already en- 
countered, to dispense with all and every thing in the shape of court- 
ship, or lovemaking, and by some meansor other get married at 
once. This resolution was taken shortly after the execution of Cor- 
der, of Red Barn notoriety. The statement, fact I may say, was 
then going the round of the journals, that though Corder was an 
unprincipled man himself, he had been married to an amiable and 
excellent woman, and that his marriage with that woman was the 
result of an advertisement, headed ‘“ Matrimony,” in the Sunday 
Times ; was, in other words, the result of a notification in that paper 
that he wanted a wife. Why, thought I, might not I be equally 
fortunate, and the world never be the wiser as to the way in which I 
had been led to form a matrimonial connection. The idea struck 
me asa happy one. I resolved to put it into effect without any 
unnecessary loss of time. Accordingly, taking my pen and paper, I 
that moment drew up the following advertisement, and caused it to 
be published in the Morning Herald,—that Journal being then, as I 
believe it is still, the medium most generally made use of for sending 
forth such notices to the fair world :— 

“¢ Matrimony. — Circumstances which it is unnecessary here to detail 
having prevented the Advertiser from mingling much in female 
society, he takes this opportunity of appealing to the heart, and soli- 
citing the hand, of any young lady who, like himself, possesses a good 
temper, and a disposition to be happy. If the partiality of private 
friendship has not exaggerated his personal appearance, he flatters 
himself that no lady, however fastidious in taste, will be dissatisfied 
with him on that score. As regards his principles and disposition he 
takes on himself to say—though the statement would doubtless come 
with a better grace from another—that the former are perfectly 
unexceptionable, and the latter of the most amiable and affectionate 
kind. In fine, at the risk of being thought egotistical by those who 
know him not, the Advertiser ventures to say that it is extremely 
seldom that any young lady‘ desirous of entering the matrimonial 
state—that state especially appointed by the Deity himself for the 
happiness of his creatures—has such an opportunity presented her. 
The strictest confidence may be relied on, on the Advertiser's part, 
and he expects the same confidence on the part of any female making 
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application. It is hoped no male or female will exhibit any imper- 
tinent curiosity on the occasion. Address A. B, 23 Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street.-—No unpaid letters will be received.” 

This duly made its appearance. Corder had but forty-five appli- 
cations in consequence of his advertisement; I had nearly double 
that number, which circumstance I ascribed. partly to the greater 
respectability of the medium of publicity I had employed,»and partly 
to the fact that, while Corder debarred all from applying who had 
red hair, gray eyes, and sundry other things he ll | personal 
blemishes, and, moreover, held up beauty, education, and a pretty 
round sum as a fortune, ;as sine qua nons, I made no stipulations 
whatever. My appeal to the hearts of the sex was clogged with no 
conditions. I wanted a wife: with that want supplied I was willing 
to be satisfied. 

At this time I lodged with an old woman, whose house I had en- 
tered eight days halen I mentioned to her, immediately on send- 
ing the advertisement to the Herald Office, that I expected early 
next day several letters, desiring her to receive such as should come, 
and bring them up-stairs. My landlady nodded assent. Just as 
eleven o’clock forenoon chimed on St. Dunstan’s, I heard a rap at the 
door. On my landlady opening it a thickly spoken lad enquired if 
there were any A. B’s. within. “A. B.! no; there’s no A. B. nor 
B. C. here,” said the old woman somewhat ill-naturedly. ‘“ Bring the 
letter to me, bring the letter to me,” cried I, popping my head a little 
bit down-stairs. My landlady brought the epistle up. I forgot to 
apprise her,on the previous evening, that the letters I expected would 
be mostly, if not altogether, for a certain reason, addressed A. B. I 
then repeated my request that all letters so addressed should be brought 
to me immediately. She had scarcely got down-stairs, and shut the 
outer door, when another knock was heard. It was another A. B. 
letter, which of course was directly brought up-stairs to me. In short, 
for an hour after, epistles in answer to my advertisement were 
Sng up at the rate of one per minute: in one instance two ar- 
rived at once. By the time my landlady had brought me up twelve 
or fourteen she evidently began to get surprised and alarmed at the 
number of A. B. letters ; by the time she had delivered the twentieth 
—for it will be observed that she had hardly got down-stairs when 
there was some new bearer of an A. B. epistle rapping at the door— 
by the time, I say, she had delivered the twentieth, the good old 
woman got fairly out of breath. When she came the length of No. 
30, she began to think her best way would be to bring up several at 
a time, which would of course lessen the frequency of her up-stair 
journeys. By the time the fortieth epistle arrived, she commenced 
the system of bringing up six at once. By this time I myself had 
become dreadfully alarmed. I began to think I had done some ex- 
cessively foolish action, and that surely all the unmarried ladies in 
London had all of a sudden become correspondents of mine. I grew 
quite sick of love epistles. I could almost have wished both them 
and their fair inditers at the antipodes. “Here is too much of a 
good thing,” zaid I emphatically to myself. While in this agony of 
uneasiness at the Mont Blanc of letters piled up on the table before 
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me, there was a rather long interim between the last and next epis- 
tolary delivery. This gave birth to the fond hope that the love 
Cholera had begun to abate among the sex, and that there would be 
few if any more new cases. Foolish hope! Short-lived delusion! 
The hope, the delusion, had hardly a moment’s existence when it 
vanished by the sound of my landlady’s footsteps on another journey 
up-stairs. She entered my apartment. ‘“ Here, Sir,” said she, throw- 
ing down on the table ten more A. B. letters, “here, Sir, and if 
there come any more A. B’s, “he must come down and fetch them 
up yourself, or get somebody else to do it for you.” 

In ten minutes thereafter I went down-stairs, and to my ineffable 
satisfaction found there was only one new arrival. I was never more 
thankful in my life. I parton to my own apartment, and “sat me 
down” to examine the contents of the heap of epistles before me ; 
for hitherto they had poured in so fast on me that it required all my 
activity to receive them and lay them on the table, instead of reading 
them. An occasional stray one continued to drop in on me until nine 
o’clock past meridian. Not one of these late ones, however, was 
= by me. I chucked them into the fire on their receipt, con- 
cluding that they could not be the offspring of true, ardent love, as 
it is always prompt in its motions. 

Well, I at length got to the most important part of the business— 
that of reading the letters, and deciding as to the claims of their re- 
spective authors. O how my heart palpitated as I sat down to the 
task! I commenced. Though the inditers of all professed a boundless 
attachment to me, there were great differences in the contents of the 
letters. The first epistle I read augured very ill indeed. The 
writer made sundry enquiries about my finances, my prospects in 
life, the rank of my relations, &c., which I assuredly did not like. I 
tossed her letter at once into the fire. The second epistle unfolded 
a candidate for matrimonial bliss who spoke a great deal touchin 
the propriety, necessity indeed, of being regularly asked in dverth 
before marriage ; and of having, in the event of making a bargain, 
a respectable wedding. “ Bargain!” I hated the word. It imported 
something too sordid for me. The flourish about a respectable wed- 
ding I concluded to mean, if translated into plain English, that the 
fair scribe had a shoal of acquaintances, which I abhor in a wife. 
The third lady ran to the opposite extreme. She proposed an instan- 
taneous elopement, lest her brother should hear of the thing, and by 
that means prevent the marriage. Elopement! Brother! How the 
words grated on my ears! I had already—the reader will not yet 
have forgotten poor Lavinia and the inn—I had already had a great 
deal too much of brothers and elopements, to run my head into an 
aa so foolish again. This letter, as well as the second, followed 
the first epistle up the chimney in a volume of smoke. It would be 
endless, and would, besides, answer no good purpose, to specify the 
objectionable matter I discovered in every intervening letter until I 
came to number twenty-four. J¢ was just the thing. Its contents 
were as much to my mind as if I myself had guided the pen of the 
lovely writer. I put it to all my readers who are aspirants after con- 
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«My Dear Sirn—Though as yet personally unknown to you, I 
hope I am justified —I am sure my own feeling’s justify me—in using 
the above affectionate epithet. I have read your intimation in the 
Herald of this morning ; and never, I assure you, did human com- 
position make such an impression on my mind: it went directly to 
my heart, from which I know it will never depart. My dearest 
unknown, but I trust destined husband, believe me when I say that 

our advertisement has led me to conceive of you as the beau ideal 
of all that a lover or husband should be. Words cannot express my 
admiration of your generosity and disinterestedness. You speak not, 
you give not the most distant hint of a love of money. How unlike 
the infinite majority of those who advertise for wives! But though 
money seems to be no object with you, I hope it will prove no ob- 
jection,—other matters being to your mind. I have a handsome 
competency solely at my own disposal; for indeed I have no near 
relatives in Europe to interfere, either directly or indirectly, with me 
or mine. My fortune shall be the more readily laid at your feet, 
that it is moral worth and not sordid pelf of which you are in quest. 
Of my personal appearance [| will not omer further than to express 
a hope, that it will not be offensive. y age, not being matter of 
opinion but fact, I may mention is twenty. [am morally certain, 
from the spirit that nar tgs A omy your advertisement, that 
our dispositions are similar; an that, as far as human eye can see, 
our union, if it be effected, which I hope and pray it will, will prove 
one of unusual happiness to both. May I, my dear Sir, have the 
felicity of an interview ? If vouchsafed to me, be so kind as to write 
me immediately, when I will appoint such time and place for our 
meeting as will be most likely to secure us against the intrusion of 
any third party. Waiting with breathless anxiety your answer, I 


remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours most affectionately, 
C. D. 

« P, §S.—Please direct C. D., 27, Paul’s Street, Tottenham Court 
Road.” . 

I was—who in my situation would not have been ?-—in raptures 
with this letter. It was just the thing: there was intellect in it; 
there was judgment in it; there was affection in it. There was 
something else in it; between you and I, gentle reader, there was 
money init. It is needless to say I liked it none the worse on that 
account. Philosophers and divines may declaim as much as they 
please against the vanity and worthlessness of money; abstractly 
speaking, I admit the circulating medium is despicable enough ; but 
though this be true, and though, I hope, I am the last man in the 
world that would do any dishonourable action to gain money, yet it 
is not to be denied ‘that it is a remarkably useful commodity. It is 
a necessary evil. It smooths the rugged path of life: it enables a 
man to walk more consequentially and erectly than he could other- 
wise do; it works miracles. 

Shall I open and peruse any more of the mountain of epistles 
lying before me in beautiful chaos ? I asked myself this question, I 
hesitated a moment as to whether [ ought to open more of the A. B. 
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letters or not. It is certain, | thought, that though I had an infini- 
tude of love epistles before me, I could not, by possibility have one 
in the whole lot better than C. D’s. And if there be one or two 
pretty similar in their contents, I may—how seasonable I then deemed 
the discovery !—I may find myself in the same predicament as the 
ass between the two bundles of hay ; that is, remain undecided until 
I have lost both or all three, as the case may be. My determination 
therefore was, after a few moments’ consideration, to read no more 
letters. What then was to be done with the remaining huge archi- 
pelago of epistles? Thrust them into the fire? I felt reluctant to 
do that: their beautiful paper, lovely seals, admirable penmanship, 
all rose up and eloquently pleaded for their preservation. But what 
is the use of preserving a congregation of unopened, unread letters? 
I concluded the thing to be very foolish, more especially as’ they 
might fall at some other time into some unhallowed hands, and re- 
veal matters both as regarded myself and others which ought to be 
sacredly kept an everlasting secret. Into the grate, therefore, I 
chucked the whole lot; and what a sublime and brilliant blaze they 
made! “ There,” said I to myself,“ there go two flames, the one phy- 
sical, the other moral ; the one caused by paper, the other hols of 
lady-love.” And I could have wept while I thus moralized. However 
let that pass. 

In answer to Miss C. D. I wrote a most affectionate and sentimen- 
tal letter. It is too long, and withal of too tender and delicate a nature, 
to be inserted here. It will suffice the reader to be informed that I as- 
sured her that, of all the numerous candidates for the “ bliss beyond 
compare” of matrimony who had made application to me in conse- 
quence of my advertisement, there was none but herself who came 
up to my conceptions of what a wife ought to be. I protested that 
the beauty and inestimable worth of her mind were established in 
her letter, beyond the power of mortal to controvert, and that I 
doubted not the beauty of her person would correspond, but that, at 
any rate, | was so deeply enamoured of her heart and of her intellect 
that no personal defect, even did such exist, could be observed by 
me. ‘“ My angel, my very life,” said I in conclusion, “do not, F 
beseech you, be so cruel as to deny me the ineffable happiness of an 
early interview. Remember that delays are dangerous, that should 
any untoward circumstance occur to prevent our marriage my best 
days will from that moment be over. The grave-digger may be at 
his occupation as soon after as he pleases.” 

It is incredible how soon I received an answer. And how pro- 
pitious! Miss C. D. fully responded to all I had said touching the 
peril of delays. She burned with an impatience to see me which 
she declared must be greater than mine for an interview with her. 
In short, she forthwith appointed a meeting: the place-—a house she 
described in a lane of Holborn: the time—that evening at five 
o’clock precisely. 

What could be more satisfactory! What more soul-exhilarating 
than this! Had every thing been under my own agency it could not 
have been more to my mind. Fool that I was! instead of blunder- 
Pal fe as I had done in all my previous love-makings, why did | 
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not at once adopt this course? Why not, instead of seeking tete-d- 
tete interviews, betake myself from the first to advertising and letter 
writing? Deeply did | reproach myself for my former follies when in 
quest of a wife. However, better do well tee ec late than never. 
I hoped, I believed, that the blessed results “of the present affair 
would aniply compensate for all my previous misfortunes and miseries. 
The appointed hour for the interview approached. Properly 
brushed up for the oeeasion, I went to No. 33 Lane, Holborn. 
Tremulous!y—for in all such cases, I suppose, persons feel a certain 
degree of tremour—tremulously I lifted and let fall the knocker of 
the door. A very polite maid, as I had been made to expect, opened 
the dvor in an instant. “ Is Miss Young within ?” enquired I, “ Yes, 
Sir, walk up-stairs if you please,” said the “ she domestic” simperingly. 
The damsel, with all apparent respect, conducted me up one pair of 
stairs, and then showed me into an elegantly furnished apartment. 
‘‘ Miss Young will be here presently, Sir,” said the maid, as she 
held the door in her hand when quitting the roem, She disappeared. 
The door was shut: I was left alone. This was an na in my 
history. The intensity of my arixiety to see my future partner in 
life made my pedestals quiver beneath me; my whole frame shook. 
In about half a minute I heard footsteps approaching. In a second 
more, the handle of the door was lified. 1 sprang to the door, and, 
ere it was well opened, seized in my arms, and most cordially em- 
braced, the lady who was making her appearance. In the warmth 
and fervency with which I embraced Miss Young, my future wife, I 
actually lifted her off her feet, and carried her several yards towards 
the centre of the apartment. She at first uttered a wild shriek, and 
then set up as eel as her lungs, which were certainly of the sten- 
torian easte, would permit, a frightful yell of “ Murder! Murder!” 
“My dear Miss C. D.” said I, “1 am A. B.; don’t be alarmed.” 
The only answer she made was a bound towards the poker, which 
she seized and hurled at my head with tremendous force. That the 
article did not come in terrible contact with my eranium was more a 
matter of miracle than any thing else. I was so overwhelmed with 
astonishment at this singular circumstance that I stood for some 
moments in the centre of the floor as motionless as the dome of St. 
Paul's. While thus standing a perfect personification of stupefaction, 
in rushed, “ like a torrent down upon the vale,” half a dozen young 
fellows, exclaiming in discordant chorus, “ What’s the matter?” 
“What's the matter?” “What’s the matter?” These harsh? sounds, 
bellowed out by the idiots, brought me so far to my senses again ; 
and it was only now, for the first time, that I recognised the personal 
aspect of my intended. “ Ye powers! earthly and unearthly!” I 
uneonsciously ejaculated to myself: “* what a female to make a wife 
of ” Macbeth’s weird sisters—I had before pictured them to myself 
—that moment recurred to my mind. But for the physieal impos- 
sibility of the thing, I would have sworn that one of the three stood 
before me. My wife “ that was to be” was an antiquated withered- 
featured hag. She must have belonged to another age: she had 
clearly outlived her time by the noted period of threeseore and ten 
allowed to other mortals, Her very appearance, as the Scotch. pro- 
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verb says, would have deen sufficient to make a butcher's dog run the 
country. 

In answer to the exclamation, “ What’s the matter?” so hastily 
and unanimously made, Miss C. D. protested thatI was either going to 
ravish or murder her—perhaps both. Murder her some unprincipled 
man might; but ravish her! she might warrant herself Seyend all 
danger of that. “ Take him into custody ! Take him into custody !” 
shouted one and all of the six ruffian intruders. [ declared most 
vehemently my innocence ; swore by all that was good in the universe, 
that nothing in the world could have been further from my intention 
than the perpetration of either of the crimes imputed to me. 

“ What, then, brought you here? And what was the cause of the 
assault on this old woman?” interrogated one of the notable block- 
heads, 

I was silent, and looked, [have been since informed, remarkably stupid. 

«“ Come, Sir, answer; otherwise we hand you over to the authori- 
ties,” said one Old-Bailey-looking idiot. 

“ Sir—Gentlemen—Sir—Gentlemen,” I was stammering out, not 
having the most distant conception of what I was going to say, when, 
observing that the door was fortunately open, | bolted out of the 
apartment, rushed down-stairs, and getting to the street bounded 
away with a rapidity to which the heels of few men would be equal. 

I got home, packed up my things, cleared scores with my landlady, 
and ere a couple of hours procured new lodgings. I was afraid of 
further annoyances if I vegetated any longer at No. 23, Fetter Lane. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings at the issue of this ad- 
venture. During the whole of that night I was in the dark as to the 
business. Next day I made enquiries indirectly as to the mysterious 
affair, when I learned that the half dozen scoundrels who rushed into 
the room immediately on my embracing my Duleinea, had on seeing 
my advertisement in the Herald entered into a conspiracy together 
to hoax the “ wight,” as the numskills had the audacity to call me, 
that one of the six who had a sister—a lady, I suppose, she would 
call herself—as unprincipled as himself, got her to write to his dicta- 
tion ; that they had let the simpering would-be-smart servant maid 
into their villanous secret; and that the old female, a simple char- 
woman (wholly ignorant of the diabolical plot) had been instructed 
by the aforesaid imp of a menial to go at that particular moment 
into the apartment into which I had been ushered, and fetch some 
article which she pretended to want. 

I will advertise no more. I have made up my mind to retire to 
some secluded spot, some “ boundless contiguity of shade,” if it can 
be had, where I will never more, or at least but seldom, see unmarried 
women. JI had once before been of opinion, although afterwards 
simple enough to change it, that Fate had ordained I should never 
taste of the pleasures of matrimony. I have re-adopted my former 
opinion, and so firmly am I now convinced that all and every attempt 
at forming a matrimonial alliance would issue so unfortunately as to 
hold me up anew to the ridicule of the world: so convinced, I say, 
am I now of this, that all the logic in the world would not expel the 
persuasion from my mind. J.G, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF POVERTY. 
No. I. 


Aw elegant writer has remarked that “ knowledge of the human 
heart is a science of the highest dignity.” This is a truism which no 
one will pretend to dispute. And human nature is ever before us in 
all its varieties. 

Pursuing the even tenour of our way, how often is the attention ar- 
rested by those brilliant manifestations of superior intellect which 
distinguish a man above his fellows; and ever and anon, as some 
master-spirit starts forth on the road to fame, advancing rare | to 
proud pre-eminence, dazzled by that combination of genius and talent 
which throws a splendour around his path, we yield to him, instinct- 
ively as it were, a tribute of admiration, reverence, and respect. We 
hail with delight him who rises majestically over the stormy sea of 
politics, and, * like the fabled deity of old, darting his effulgence over 
the troubled; waters,” dispels the lowerings of imperious and discon- 
tented faction, and assuages the turbulence of angry passions and dis- 
appointed ambition. In forensic debate we admire the eloquence 
and learning, the wit and ingenuity, that master its intricacies and 
illumine its mysteries, In the walks of science we pause awhile to 
gaze on some lofty and untiring genius whose profound erudition 
adorns the annals of learning, and who, with sagacity and intelligence 
almost supernatural, has drawn forth from the storehouse of nature 
truths of great and weighty importance. Borne rapidly onwards 
through life, surrounded ever by a bright halo of glory, which for- 
bids our nearer approach, who can draw aside the veil that envelops 
the inward operations of these mighty minds? Like those meteoric 
emanations which in resplendent brightness dart past our astonished 
view, soon vanishing in space, their nature is mysterious and un- 
known. , 

Fatigued, oft we turn aside to the more tranquil scenes of private 
life, and if we would form a just estimate of the character of our fel- 
low creatures, or rightly appreciate their moral worth, it is here that 
our contemplations must be directed. It is here that human nature 
is seen in all the reality of unvarnished truth, stripped of those arti- 
ficial aids which, throwing a transient gloss over the character, gain, 
even for the worst of men, the applause of the world. It is here that 
true nobility of soul shines forth in all its purity and splendour, a no- 
bility which acknowledges no distinction of person, but belongs alike 
to the proud heir of hereditary honours, the favourite of fortune, and 
the child of poverty. 

Well and wisely have the caterers for public amusement and in- 
struction drawn largely from this source ; and with such felicity of 
description have they embeilished the most common incidents of life 
that it may safely be affirmed that there are no productions more 
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fascinating, none sought after with greater avidity or perused with 
more interest than those which, relating a series of events often strange 
and apparently unconnected, faithfully pourtray the mysterious ope- 
rations of the mind. But the principle of selection (with few excep- 
tions) seems partial. The rich, the noble, and the wise claim almost 
exclusively our attention, while those whom fortune has placed in a 
humble sphere of life are generally consigned to unmerited oblivion. 
Does this arise from indifference’ Oh no: there are many who 
take a lively interest in the welfare of the poor, and delight to alle- 
viate their load of sorrow. Rather, therefore, should it be attributed 
to a deficiency of that information which, giving truth to a narrative, 
renders it doubly interesting. 

It has been the fortune of the writer, in pursuit of his professional 
avocations, to mix much with the poorer classes of society. He has 
witnessed many a scene of heart-rending sorrow; he has heard 
many a tale of incredible suffering and woe. And rising superior to 
misfortune, and shining with increased lustre amid surrounding ob- 
scurity, traits of character which would have done honour to the most 
exalted stations of life, have often called forth his warmest admiration. 
Embodied in the form of a narrative, the more prominent facts are pre- 
sented to the public. The recital may be useful. Comparison does 
much to enhance our enjoyment of that happiness which is derived 
from mediocrity, and may lead us to lend our aid ir lightening the 
burdens of our poorer brethren. 

It was early in the month of April, on the morning of one of those 
lovely days which Spring claims peculiarly as her own, and which 
contrasted with the rudeness and turbulence of the past are ten-fold 
more delightful, that I was preparing for my ordinary routine of 
business. I was about to leave the house, whena gentle knock at the 
door was followed by the servant introducing to me a little girl, whose 
tattered clothes told her humble condition, but her manners and 
countenance were strongly indicative of a superior mind. She very 
modestly curtsied, and in a pleasing, yet plaintive tone, requested me 
to visit her mother. 

Much pleased with her appearance, I assured her I would call 
during the day. She thanked me in a few broken words, for her 
heart seemed full; but a tear which stood in the corner of her eye 
conveyed more than language could express. As the message was 
not urgent I determined to defer my visit till the evening, when I 
hoped to be able to devote more time to my patient, in Re I felt 
somewhat interested. 

An unusual pressure of engagements detained me till a late hour, 
and the morning, which had been warm and fine for the season, was 
succeeded by a cold and damp evening. It was dark ere I set off, 
and my patient dwelt in an obscure part of the town, at some distance 
from my house. I soon found myself in the street to which I had been 
dicoted. It was almost deserted; a few drops of rain which were 
falling had driven within-doors the multitudes who usually thronged 
this thickly populated district, and I had to enquire at several houses 
before I could obtain information about the person whom I sought. 
At last I accosted an elderly woman, who directed me to a miserable 
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chamber in a dark and dirty entry. With characteristic volubility of 
tongue she detained me with a long and ahorening jargon con- 
eerning the object of my search, from which I could learn nothing 
except that she was extremely poor, and, to the mortification of the 
old woman, very uncommunicative. She seemed highly pleased that 
I had so patiently listened to her, and, conducting me to the door, 
bade me good night. I knocked gently, and the same girl whom I 
had seen in the morning admitted me. She pointed toa heap of 
straw in a corner of the room, on which was extended a pale ema- 
ciated form asleep. I motioned to the daughter (for it was her mother 
who slept) not to wake her, and seating myself on a low stool looked 
around. A few dying embers, contained in a broken grate, cast 
a glimmering light over the cold and comfortless hovel; and well 
do I recollect the chilly feeling which crept over me as | felt the 
damp stone floor and the keen blasts of wind which rushed through 
the broken panes. ‘The furniture— tis a mockery to name it—an old 
chest, a broken chair, the straw, and a ragged coverlet were all that 
the apartment could boast. My patient, so far as the gloom permitted 
me to judge, had not reached the meridian of life, and her features, 
though worn by poverty and disease, were yet beautiful. She slept; 
but the convulsive movements which agitated her frame, and ever 
and anon a deep-drawn sigh, told too plainly that it was not the sleep 
in which the mind finds repose, and from which nature awakes 
invigorated and refreshed. Beside her were two children, one yet 
helpless and unweaned, 

Papen contemplating in silence the scene around me when sud- 
denly the cry of the infant awakened the mother. She started, and 
seemed confused, but soon recovered herself, and when I rose to ad- 
dress her a smile irradiated her grief-worn countenance, and in whis- 
pering accents she thanked me for my ready attention, I asked her 
a few questions relative to her disease, and soon learnt the fatal truth, 
She was a victim of that insatiable destroyer, consumption. Already 
were his ravages too evident, and the hoarse, hollow cough, which 
ever accompanies his destructive progress, sounded mournfully in my 
ears; and well it might, for I knew too well the intractable nature 
of the disease ; I knew, notwithstanding the representations of igno- 
rant and unprincipled men, that except under very fayourable cir- 
cumstances, and those of rare occurrence, it is incurable. And, 
trol it is a melancholy task to watch its progress from day to day, 
unable to avert the fatal termination, the powers of our art availing 
nothing, save to smooth the path to the grave. 

But to return to my patient. Having satisfied myself of the na- 
ture of her complaint, and given her some general directions, | was 
led to enquire as to the cause of the extreme wretchedness of her 
condition. She seemed to avoid the question; and at that moment 
her exhausted frame sank back on the straw. Unwilling to urge her 
further, I took my leave. I retraced my steps homewards, musing 
on the malady of this unfortutate woman, and lamenting how little 
assistance I could render her. 

[ continued my visits, and each time found more to admire in my 
patient. Her daughter, whom I have mentioned before, and who was 
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not -yel ten years of age, tended her with the most affectionate care’ 
anticipated all her wauts, which were but few, and the look of ma- 
ternal solicitude and love with which her afflicted parent would often 
regard her seemed more than sufficient to reward her for her atten- 
tion, and knit still closer the bonds of affection between them. Still 
the causes of her extreme poverty were unknown, and the reserve 
she manifested, if any allusions were made to’it, surprised me much. 
All my enquiries were to no purpose; and firmly, but respectfully, 
would she refuse my often preffered assistance. { felt grieved, not 
only on her account, but also for her poor children, for scanty were 
the means on which they subsisted, barely sufficient to support life ; 
and often would the half-famished children cry to their mother, in 
accents that would have melted the hardest heart, for food to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger; and her little nurse, although evineing the 
utmost patience under suffering, and gladly enduring every privation 
for her mother’s sake, began to sink under the combined effects of 
want, watching, and grief, 

Meanwhile the disease progressed with frightful rapidity, and, fore- 
seeing that death would soon terminate her sufferings, | thought it 
my duty to apprise her of its approach. Finding her one day in a 
calm and tranquil frame of mind, | hinted, in the most cautious and 
gentle manner, at the probability of the fatal termination of the dis- 
ease. She seemed not to have expected this, and was silent, as if loth 
to part with that delusive idea which had buoyed up her spirits with 
the hope of recovery. But the spell which bound her to this earth was 
broken. Henceforth her thoughts were concentrated on heayen. I 
left the room. 

When I next visited her, I saw a striking alteration in her manner; 
all reserve had vanished, and she seemed eager to communicate 
something to me. She begged me to sit down near her, and, in an 
animated tone, addressed me thus :— 

“ T fear, Sir, you will think me very ungrateful for having so long 
and obstinately prevented your kind inientions; but a prospect of 
speedy relief, together with a firm hope of returning health, have in- 
duced me to refuse the proffered aids of charity, and this not so much 
from feelings of pride as from the necessity of reverting to some in- 
cidents of my past life which, incommon gratitude, I could not have 
concealed from those who took a friendly interest in my condition. 
But since the hope of recovery bas vanished, and death may even now 
be at hand, I think it my duty, for my children’s sake, no longer to 
abide by my former determination ; and, as you have ever manifested 
towards me the utmost kindness, there is no one in whom I would 
more willingly confide than yourself. If you will deign to hear 
me, I will relate the causes which have reduced me to this wretched 
condition.” I expressed my assent, and she proceeded thus :— 

_ “T was born at the village of N , inone of the southern coun- 
ties of England. It is a lovely and sequestered spot, situate in the 
bosom ofa vale bounded on either side by lofty hills, which, clothed to 
their summits in the most luxuriant verdure, pleasingly contrast with 
a chain of mountain heights which tower far above them in rugged 
grandeur and stern magnificence. By the side ef a clear erystal 
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stream, which runs across the road to empty itself into an adjacent 
river, there stands a neat cottage. The natural beauties that every 
where surround it, and the rich profusion of roses and jessamine that 
cover its white-washed walls impart to it an air of rustic simplicity and 
elegance that attracts oft the notice of the passing stranger, as he 
loiters awhile amid the beautiful and romantic scenery. That was 
my home. There, in the spring-time of youth, rejoicing in health 
and strength, I sported gaily over the green meadows, or, climbing the 
mountain side, gazed on the vast expanse of country which, arrayed 
in all the varied beauties of nature, was spread out before me. 
Happy were those days, happy was that home—would that I had 
known no other! 

«My father was asmith; he wasa steady and obliging man, and much 
beloved by the members of our village community. Unlike those who 
in drunken debauch and wretched company seek for that happiness 
which is denied them at home, he found ever in the bosom of his 
family that lively pleasure which, resulting from the union of hearts 
constituted alike and actuated by the same feelings, delights with its 
innocency and purity. I well remember the smile of contentment 
and happiness that would illumine his dark-burnt countenance when 
he returned from work on a Saturday evening ; how delighted would 
he seem with the air of cleanliness and comfort that pervaded all 
around! How tenderly would he take me on his knee, and, kissing 
me fondly, call me his dear, dear child. 

“« Weeks and months rapidly passed away, and i had not known sor- 
row. Like some placid stream on whose tranquil bosom scarce a ripple 
heaves but soon it dies away, such then was life; and, as I glided 
smoothly over its calm and unruffled surface, pleasures ever new re- 
joiced me on my way. Soon, alas! misfortunes unforeseen disturbed 
its peaceful course, and the rude blasts of adversity, heaping in wild 
confusion its troubled waters, hurry me to the grave.” As she ut- 
tered these words, her countenance beamed with supernatural fer- 
vour. The heated flush that mantled her sunken cheeks glowed with 
a deeper hue, and her dark and brilliant eyes seemed to extend their 
gaze far beyond the bounds of time to the mysterious and unknown 
regions of futurity. So true is it that during the febrile paroxysms 
which ever attend this disease, the powers of the mind are invigo- 
rated, and there beam forth as it were from the hidden recesses of the 
soul brilliant, but transient, flashes of intelligence. And oft at these 
times, among the humble and unlearned, haye I observed indications 
of a lofty genius, which, if nurtured with care and trained by instruc- 
tion, might have figured in the pages of history, or adorned the 
paths of science. But insurmountable obstacles forbade this; they lie 

eneath the cold sod; there is no stone to tell even their names. 
Passing near their resting places, often have I said of them, in the 
beautiful language of Gray, 
“ In this neglected spot is laid 
Hearts once pregnant with celestial fire, 


Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.” 


A hurried message called me away. 
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When I next visited her she resumed her narrative. “ There 
were occasions when my parents would invite the neighbouring vil- 
lagers to join with us in some little festivities. My birth-day was one 
of these. It was on the evening of the day on which I had attained 
my eleventh year that many smiling faces were seated round our 
clean bright table. We waited only for my father’s arrival that the 
happy circle might be complete. It was late when he returned, and 
he had lost somewhat of his wonted cheerfulness; at times he ap- 
peared absorbed in thought, yet he joined in our pleasures as for- 
merly. 

“ Do not think, Sir, that the humble and low-born are exempt 
from those frailties which lead away their more exalted brethren. 
Ah, no! there is the same restless and unstable mind to all, the 
same dissatisfaction with the present, the same eager aspirations for 
the future. All are alike engaged in the pursuit of happiness, which, 
like an empty phantom invested in a fairy garb, flits ever before them. 
Now, leading them up some lofty eminence, she seems within their 
grasp; the next moment she hovers far beneath them. Vain is their toil- 
some ascent. Gladly would they seek again in humility and retirement 
that which exalted station has failed to bestow. But I wander from 
my narrative. It muy be thought incredible that my father, blessed 
as he was with no ordinary measure of human felicity, should have 
bartered the many comforts we possessed for some fallacious prospect 
of future advantage. Strange as it may appear, he did so; and well 
might he be in anxiety and trouble, for, unknown to his family, he 
had concluded an engagement which tore us from our home, and was 
the foundation of all our future misery. He had been employed at 
the mansion of a neighbouring nobleman, and a master-workman, 
who had come down from London to superintend some extensive al- 
terations, struck with the beauty of some work he had executed, and 
pleased with the ingenuity he evinced, allured him by the pro- 
mise of high wages to go to London. Without reflection my father 
engaged himself, and ere a week had passed we had exchanged the 
sweet air of one of the pleasantest villages in England for the smok 
and foul atmosphere of the metropolis. I do not recollect that the 
change affected me much; I cried for a few moments as we passed 
for the last time along the lane that leads from our cottage to the 
high road: it was rather, I think, because my mother wept. 

“‘ Immediately on our arrival my father was employed at a large 
engine manufactory, and his high wages enabled him to procure us 
many of the luxuries of life. It was my fortune also to receive an 
education much superior to what is usually obtained by those in my 
situation of life. It has enabled me to express myself in language 
which seems little suited to one so wretched as I, but it has also ren- 
dered me most acutely sensible to the long train of evils which I have 
suffered through life. As we dwelt in a populous part of the city, 
we had neighbours of every description of character, yet ouracquaint- 
ances were few. Accustomed to the quiet and secluded habits of a 
country life, my mother shrank from that indiscriminate familiarity so 
common in large towns. Close by lived a man and his wife whom 
we sedulously avoided on account of their indolent aud intemperate 
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habits; but, notwithstanding our evident shyness, they often sought 


to intrude themselves on our little society. Their advances were al-' 


ways firmly, yet civilly, repelled by my mother. Soon they ceased 
to trouble us, and we had well nigh forgotten them. 

“ For some time all was well with us, and little did I anticipate 
the storm of calamity which was about to burst forth. But there were 
presages of evil that I could not overlook. That parental kindness 
which my father had always manifested towards me was succeeded 
by stern moroseness; his manners, once so engaging and pleasing, 
were now hasty and repulsive ; his home, in which all his pleasures 
seemed once to centre, was now often forsaken. My mother saw 
this, and wept; and oftenhave I found her mourning in solitude, and 
would seek to share her sorrows. 

“It was one eyening in October that, having prepared his usual 
meal, we awaited his coming. It was eight o’clock, and he came not. 
Nine struck—my mother now feared that some accident had befallen 
him; another hour passed away—her anxiety could no longer be 
controlled. She hastened to the manufactory. The gates were shut, and 
all was silent. She hurried home. Breathless and in haste she turned 
into the little street in which we dwelt. All at once she uttered a 
loud cry, and fell senseless on the ground. She had seen my father 
drunk and bleeding, raving with all the fury of the wildest delirium, 
in company with our worthless and unprincipled neighbour. This 
wretch, stung with anger against my mother, had vowed revenge, 
and, in concert with his wife, had determined to ruin my father’s 
character, and thus bring misery and sorrow on our family. It was 
too evident how successfully they had accomplished their horrid pur- 
poses. By degrees they had insinuated themselves in his favour, and 
at last had enticed him from his home to seek his pleasure in the 
haunts of vice. That day their triumph was complete. He had neg- 
lected his work,{had insulted his master, had drunk till no longer 
able to guide himself he had fallen to the ground. 

“ In the mean time I was alone, and, being in a meditative mood, 
I fell into a deep reverie. My thoughts reverted to the happy days 
which I had passed at the place of my birth. It was summer’s eve 
(so it seemed), and, seated beneath the wide-spreading jessamine 
which covered our cottage wall, 1 enjoyed the mild and retiring 
beauties of departing day. The setting sun, gilding the mountain 
tops, shed a mild and subdued light on all around. A gentle breeze, 
redolent of sweets, wafted past my delighted senses; and, lulled into 
sweet composure, I sat in silent pleasure at the feet of my beloved 
parents, who, reclining on a rustic seat, in sweet converse passed the 
happy hour. In the midst of this delightful reverie I was disturbed 
by an uproar in the street, but so strongly were these fair visions im~ 
pressed on my mind that it was some time ere I was conscious of my 
situation. But the disturbance increased, and, my fears being roused, 
I rushed into the street. Not far distant I beheld a dense crowd. I 
hastened to the spot. I burst through the people. I saw my mother 
lying as if dead, my father covered with blood, and our neighbour 
standing by, gazing on the scene with a look of fiendish pleasure. I 
shrieked aloud. I recollect no more. 
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“Two days afterwards I wag seated at the bed-side of my mother. 
She was in a high fever, For some days her life was despaired of ; 
at length, after a long confinement, she was able to leave her chame 
ber, but her spirits were broken and her health was ruined, She 
never fully recovered her strength, and ere long she was the victim 
of an insidious and fatal disease, which, in a few months, terminated 
her sufferings indeath, During her last illness my father seldom 
saw her. Now and then he would sullenly enquire after her health, 
but he neyer showed any contrition for his conduct, never eyineed 
any tenderness or pay for one who had been so long a faithful and 
affectionate wife. e was a confirmed drunkard. The unhallowed 
fire that burnt within him had dried up the springs of affection and 
love, had scorched and withered all those fine feelings which eleyate 
and adorn our nature, had rendered him at once an object of pity, 
horror, and disgust. But my mother loyed him yet, In the most 
touching manner would she entreat him to relinquish those habits 
which had robbed her of her peace of mind, had destroyed her 
health, and had brought poverty and disgrace on his family, For a 
moment he would seem affected, as if hesitating whether to disengage 
himself for ever from the yile thraldom of his passions; but no, the 
chains of vice were too fast rivetted to be unloosed, and in the so- 
ciety of his wretched companions his short-lived resolutions would 
vanish, and sensuality and viee would again be predominant. 

“Our means of subsistence were now very limited, My father’s 
employer had dismissed him long ago, and my mother, who had al- 
ways contributed something to our little stock, was no longer able to 
work, For the first time we suffered want. This was most keenly 
felt by my sick parent, who was depriyed of those comforts which 
the circumstances of her sickness required. I will not weary your 
patience with relating the particulars of her last illness; it will be 
sufficient to tell you that after seven long months of painful suffering, 
evincing all the time the utmost patience and resignation, my excel 
lent parent died. A few hours before her death she asked for my 
father. He came to her. With downcast eyes he stood at her bed- 
side ; he attempted to speak; in vain, he could not utter a word, At 
the sight of her whom he had rendered miserable, whom once he 
had seen happy, revelling in plenty and blooming in health, but now 
sorrowful, comfortless, laid on the bed of sickness, about to close her 
eyes on him for ever. Hardhearted as he was, inhuman as he had 
been, he could not bear this; he wept—my mother wept also; for 
some time both were silent. At length, stretching forth her withered 
hand, she told him she forgave him all, and entreated him with her 
last breath to protect his only child,” 

Evidently affected by dwelling on so painful a subject, my patient 
was unable to continue her narrative, When I next saw her, she 
proceeded thus :— 

“ For some time after my mother’s death my father was much at 
home, avoiding his former companions, and attending regularly to 
his work, I then fondly hoped that he had turned aside for eyer 
from that course of life which had been productive of so much mi- 
sery. Our neighbour, and who till lately had been his constant com- 
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panion, would at times step into our house. At first, the recent 
mournful event seemed to deter him from alluding to the scenes of 
their former licentious revelry ; but, ere long, he rallied and taunted 
my father with his change of habits, and he, unfortunate and wretched 
man, too weak to resist the repeated solicitations of his destroyer, 
was ruined for ever. No sooner did he taste again the tatal spirit 
than all the fire of his former passion was lighted up with greater in- 
tensity than before. Fearful were the consequences that ensued. 

“* Meanwhile I was at home mourning over the loss of my tender 
parent, and lamenting the ruin which had come upon us. Our little 
dwelling, once a pattern of neatness and comfort, was then, notwith- 
standing all my care, ever dirty, and in disorder. My father, once 
so kind and affectionate, was a source of continual terror ; and often 
have I sat in silent agony and fear while he and his wretched com- 
panions held their drunken revels, when the whole house would re- 
sound with the noise of their impious mirth and horrid ribaldry, Still 
he was my father, and, though he had violated all the sacred duties of 
a parent, my love for him was not extinguished, and I endeavoured 
by ready’ attention to smoothen the ferocity of his character, and 
avert the displeasure which was ever ready to burst forth. I was re- 
= with abuse; often with blows. But his career of vice was 
short. It was in the winter of 182-, I noticed that he was from home 
longer than usual, sometimes absenting himself for two or three 
days, and I saw him often in company with strange and ill-looking 
ewe One evening, in a hurried manner, he entered the house ; 

e threw himself into a chair by the fire side, and attempted to sleep, 
but in vain. He rose from his chair, paced to and fro across the 
room, his whole frame seemed agitated by contending passions. Now 
he would strike his forehead, as if in agony ; then a bitter smile, as if 
of scorn and derision, would play upon his lips; the falling of a cin- 
der startled him; the sound of passing footsteps thrilled through his 
frame. All at once the door was burst open; the officers of justice 
hurried him away. 

“I know not how I passed that night. Language would fail to 
express the wild and disordered train of ideas that flitted in rapid 
succession through my distracted mind, Did I look back on the past? 
imagination depicted with all the strength of reality the happy 
scenes of my youthful years; then, bitter contrast, dark clouds of 
misfortune would blot them from my view, and my mother’s dying 
bed, her yawning grave, my father’s ruin, would start up in all their 
freshness, and threaten to drive me insane. Did I look forward to 
days to come? before me was the dark unknown of futurity, on which 
I had to venture friendless, unaided, and alone. I laid me down on 
the bed on which my mother died. Her mild and resigned spirit 
seemed tocome over me. I fell asleep. 

When the morning dawned, I sat solitary and sad in our 
deserted dwelling. There was no one to comfort me, no one whose 
friendly guidance might direct my uncertain steps. Projects of the 
most opposite nature suggested themselves. Perplexed, I knew not 
whither to go, nor of whom to ask advice or assistance. Musing thus, 
on my distressed situation, | was surprised by the abrupt entrance of 
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a stern-looking man, who, without noticing me, examined and 
marked all the movables which were left in the house. He then went 
away. There was something so repulsive in his manners and coun- 
tenance that I dared not speak to him, Soon he returned, but not 
alone; two men of like appearance with himself were with him. In 
ihe most unconcerned manner, they removed each article of furniture. 

‘I stood by all the time in speechless anxiety. They had already 
stripped the house, and were looking around lest any thing should 
have escaped their notice, when by chance one of them espied a 
small portrait of my mother, which was suspended in an obscure cor- 
ner of the room. He hastily and roughly tore it down. It was the 
only relic of my departed parent, one which I had always regarded 
with veneration and love. I could not bear to see it thus rudely 
treated. Isnatched it from his hand, and pressed it to my bosom. 
He easily extricated it from my grasp. In vain I cried and entreated 
him to leave it with me. He coolly remarked that I did not understand 
these things, and threw it to the heap they had already obtained. 
They had completed their work and were about to depart. They 
roughly told me to leave the house. It was in vain to resist. In a few 
moments the door was closed upon me for ever. 

“It was in the month of January, on one of the most inclement 
days of the severe winter of 182—, that I was alone in the streets of 
London. I hurried I knew not whither. I gazed earnestly on the 
passers by, but no one noticed me. The vehicles of the great, whirling 
along in splendour and comfort their luxurious eccupants, drove 
gaily past; the mansions of the wealthy, in all their grandeur and 
magnificence, reared their proud fronts on every side, but they were 
nought to me. DidI cast a longing eye towards these abodes of com- 
fort and plenty ? they seemed to frown me away,a houseless wanderer, 
unpitied and unknown. Evening came on, and nature exhausted 
could bear no more. I sat down on a stone step, hungry, cold, and 
faint. I could not weep. I felt then, that intensity of ene 
which absorbs all minor feelings, and chokes up the avenues throug 
which the mind, pouring forth complaints and tears, relieves herself 
of her load of sorrow. My brain became’confused. I knew no more. 
When consciousness returned, I found myself in a parish workhouse. 
I had been conveyed thither insensible. Long and continued ill- 
health confined me in that abode of wretchedness for more than four 
years, Iwill not trouble you with relating what occurred to me 
during that long and monotonous time, but will hasten to conclude the 
history of my short, but unfortunate life. At present, however, I 
cannot enter on this part of my narrative. There are circumstances 
connected with it on which I dare not now dwell; nay, even in my 
most cheerful moments, if the recollection of them steal over me, an 
indescribable feeling of horror and dread seizes on my mind, subsid- 
ing only to be followed by a deep and lasting melancholy. ” 

Three days afterwards I was at her bed side. She was no longer 
the same; that animation which had hitherto supported her had 
vanished ; that energy of manner which on former occasions had 
imparted new interest to her relation was not present. Her mind 
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was oppressed, and all that she said seemed the result of laboured 
effort and stern determination. 

She proceeded thus: “ In the autumn of the year 182—,I became 
the wife of a poor, but industrious mechanic. He also had been 
trained in the school of adversity: time, however, had diminished 
the intensity of his sorrow, and produced a resignation of mind and 
placidity of manner which, together with the many amiable qualities 
of this best of men, rendered him at once an object of ardent love and 
fervent adoration. Yes, I loved him too well. So intimate was the 
union of our feelings, so close were the ties which held us together 
in affection and love, so powerful was the sympathy which animated 
us both, that when the rude hand of death tore him from me I suf- 
fered a shock from which I have never recovered. He was the only 
son of an affectionate mother. We lived with her, and, although 
the remembrance of the past would at times embitter our enjoyment, 
we passed a few years in great comfort and happiness. I thought 
fortune had ceased to persecute me. 

“Meanwhile the increase of our family (for we had then four 
children) demanded additional exertions for their maintenance, and 
although we had always observed the utmost frugality, amounting 
even to parsimony, Owing to the depressed state of trade, we were 
obliged to endure some of the evils of poverty. By chance my hus- 
band heard that constant empleyment and good wages might be had 
at a large town in the north. Anxious to improve our condition, we 
determined to go thither. 

«IT well remember the day on which we parted from our mother ; 
yes, I call her mother, for she supplied the place of her whom I had 
lost, with tenderness and love, and all that was endearing and amiable 
in my deceased parent seemed to live again in her. Embracing us 
tenderly, she let us go. But a melancholy foreboding seemed to hang 
over her; she feared we should not meet again. 

“Ere long we arrived at our destination. My husband became 
actively ot ; our prospects brightened, and nothing occurred to 
interrupt our happiness.” 

She had told thus far with tolerable composure. She attempted 
to proceed, but her voice faltered, and she burst into tears. I en- 
treated her not to continre the relation of that which seemed go pain- 
ful to her; but, summoning to her aid all the fortitude she possessed, 
she replied with firmness, “I will finish now. What remains to be 
told is short. I find myself daily consuming away ; to-morrow I may 
not be here.” 

Resuming her narrative, she continued thus: “In the month of 
February last, I was confined with this sweet babe now at the breast, 
and two children who are now dead were then ill of a fever. Dur- 
ing that tedious time it was always a peculiar pleasure to me to hear 
my husband’s voice when he entered our house on his retarn from 
work, and anxiously would I listen to his footsteps as he passed along 
the pavement to our door, for I knew them well. One evening the 
usual hour had passed by, and I had not heard him. I asked about 
him. They told me he had not returned. Time flew past, yet he came not. 
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Again I enquired. I was told that he had lain down unwell ; but there 
was an air of troubled anxiety about those around me. I feared some 
accident had befallen him. I was miserable, and entreated them to 
tell me the worst. Suddenly I heard a loud cry, expressive of the 
deepest agony. I knew it was my husband. I swooned away. 

“‘T never saw him again. On that fatal day he had been hor- 
ribly mutilated by machinery. There was no ate of his recovery 
unless he underwent a severe and painful operation. Willing to pre- 
serve his life to his family, he submitted. It was the cruel torture 
of the knife that extorted from him that cry which went to my heart 
I seem to hear it even now, ringing horribly in my ears.” 

She paused a few moments, and then continued thus:—* When I 
came to myself, my first enquiry was about my husband. They 
hesitated to tell me, but I determined to know the truth. He was 
dead; he had not survived the shock of the operation. The same 
evening my sick children died. Misfortune had then done its utmost. 
Grief had reached a point beyond which it could not pass. I gazed 
vacantly on the mournful scene around me. I saw the corpses of 
iny dear children Jaid out in all the sad apparel of death. I heard the 
slow and measured tread of the bearers as they conveyed my beloved 
husband to his last home ; but I lay all the while in silence and me- 
lancholy abstraction, refusing nourishment, scarcely conscious of what 
was passing around, and, had not some kind neighbours shown me 
the most assiduous attention, I should soon have followed him to the 
grave. 

“It was not till three weeks had passed by that I was able to leave 
my bed, improved in health, but feelingly alive to the circumstances 
of my distressed situation. I was a Jone widow with three helpless 
children, worn by disease and sorrow, far distant from my friends, 
inastrange city. Poverty, abject poverty, was before me. The little 
that we had saved from our earnings had been expended during our 
late season of misfortune and sickness. After some hesitation, 1 sold 
all my furniture, and with my children set off on foot for London. 

“ We had not proceeded far on our journey when a severe attack 
of illness detained us for some days at a small village on the road. 
side. As soon as I was able I hastened hither. Immediately, I 
wrote to my mother requesting her to come to me, or send something 
for our relief. I have not yet heard from her. If I reeeive no 
tidings before to-morrow evening, my little stock of money, which I 
have apportioned in small sums for our daily maintenance, will be 
exhausted. But, so long as utter destitution does not compel me, I 
cannot receive of any one that which I have no prospect of paying 
again.” 

I adinired her strict sense of honesty, but was grieved that it had 
been productive of much unnecessary suffering. 

The next day when I visited her, I saw a stranger seated at her 
bedside, She motioned to me to tread lightly, lest I should disturb 
the poor sufferer, who seemed in a calm sleep. I stepped sofily up 
to her. She was dead. It was her mother who sat by her. 

As I gazed on her calm and composed features, placid even in 
death, involuntarily I exclaimed : 
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No stern composure sits upon thy brow, 
That seems the ruthless hand of death to dare, 
No ; assion’s conflict mars thy features now. 
Ah! ravag’d once by wild and dark despair. 
Death with gentle hand hath stricken thee. 
A few days afterwards turning over some old newspapers, | read 


an account of her father’s execution. 
H. S. 


THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE 


BRITISH COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Ture is, perhaps, no phenomenon in the history of commerce and 
human industry so curious and extraordinary as the rapid growth of 
the art of spinning and weaving cotton by machinery. Up to the 
year 1770, the average importation of cotton wool, for fifty years, 
was under two millions of pounds weight; but in the following ten 
years it rose to six millions, in the next ten years to thirty-one mil- 
lions and a half; and in 1800 no less than fifty-six millions of 
pounds were imported :—that is, in the first ten years, from 1770, it 
more than ¢trebled itself; in the next ten years it was multiplied more 
than fifteen-fold ; and in the year 1800 the imports, as compared 
with those of 1770, were as twenty-eight to one: and since that time, 
up to the present year, the increase of imports has been steady and 
rapid beyond precedent in the history of all other manufactures, 
The imports in 1810, 1820, 1830, were respectively 132,000,000, 
147,500,000, and 260,000,000 (round numbers); and in the last 
year (that is, up to May, 1836), the imports, according to Dr. Ure, 
were 330,000,000 lbs. Inthe year 1760, the whole value of the 
cotton manufactured in England was stated at £600,000, and about 
40,000 persons were supported by it. At present, the annual value of 
the cotton manufacture is £34,000,000; it furnishes subsistence for 
1,500,000 persons, and the 150,000 persons employed in the 
spinning department are now able to do a labour in a given time for 
which the whole population of Europe would before have been in- 
sufficient. The price of cotton goods has diminished in the same 
manner; for the yarn which in 1790 sold for 30s. per pound can 
now be had for 2s. 8d.; calico may be bought at 23d. per yard, good 
prints for 4d., and muslin prints for 1s. per agen whereas, forty 
years ago, articles so well manufactured could not be had at an 
price ; and cloths of very inferior texture were sold at prices which 
could not now be obtained for the most delicate muslins that are sent 
to market. These statements, astonishing as they may seem, are the 
results of sober investigations made by men whose station and charac- 
ter, as well as their means for ascertaining the truth, give them every 
claim to attention and credit. It is our present intention to enquire 
into the causes and relate the history of the extraordinary progress 
which we have thus briefly, but, we hope, emphatically marked in 
this branch of our native industry. 
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The importance of the British cotton manufacture is wholly con- 
sequent on the mechanical ingenuity that has been applied to it, 
Nature gave the manufacture to the heated Indian :* art has trans- 
planted it to the temperate climate of Europe. ‘That labour which 
1s performed by the Indian with a delicacy of manipulation wholly 
unattainable by Europeans is here performed by automata which 
merely require human guidance and supervision; and this labour 
they perform too on such a scale as to throw all the skill and 
manua! dexterity of a manufacturing population twenty times that of 
ours quite into the shade. A century ago our clothing manufac- 
turers were complaining of the injury caused to their trade by the 
importation of Indian fabrics, and the same fear almost entirely shut 
them out of the continental markets. But how great is the change 
when we are at present able to send back to the country of its growth 
manufactured cotton at a lower price and of better texture than the 
native can make it, and in such quantities also as to induce the native 
weavers to petition the Privy Council to take off the duties on their 
own silk and cotton goods, so that they may again compete with us 
in the market from which our own low prices had obliged them to 
retire! Well then may England be called the second birth-place of 
the cotton manufacture ! 

The art of spinning and weaving cotton spread from India: east- 
ward to China, and westward to Persia and Syria; but it lingered 
for more than fifteen centuries on the western coasts of Asia before it 
was introduced into Europe. We were at length indebted for its in- 
troduction to the Moorish conquerors of Spain, who brought it, along 
with other eastern accomplishments, to that country in the tenth cen- 
tury. The Spaniards, three centuries afterwards, were celebrated 
all over Europe for their fustaneros, or fustians. The Venetians, the 
great purveyors of the middle ages, and the pioneers of modern ci- 
vilization, introduced cotton into Italy in the fourteenth century, and 
through them its use as a textile material became to a certain extent 
known to the inhabitants of the western side of the European conti- 
nent. Among Englishmen, however, the manufacture of cotton does 
not seem to have been practised earlier than the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century, from which period till the middle of the 
eighteenth cotton was used as a textile material in connection with, or 
rather as an auziliary to, linen; for by the common spinning-wheel 
in England no yarn could be made sufficiently tough to serve as warp- 
thread. The weft only was of cotton, the warp was made of linen ; 








* “ The cause of the early perfection which the muslin manufacture attained in India 
must be sought for in the exquisitely fine organization of the natives of that region. 
Their temperament realizes every feature of that described under the title mervous by 
modern physiologists. A marked excess of sensibility in the ordinary transactions of 
life : delicate fibres, a soft and fine skin, pliant limbs and fingers, a pathetic look, a feeling 
of anxiety attendant upon the play of the organs, lively sensations occasioned by very 
slight causes, are the symptoms of this temperament: they all predominate in the Hin- 
doo constitution, and so qualified for the dehcate textile manufacture of cotton, that they 
kept, as it were, a monopoly of it for several thousand years.” — Dr. Ure on the Cotton 
Manufacture. From this work, as well as from Mr. Baines’s and Mr. Guest’s excel- 
lent histories of the art, the author of these observations has borrowed, without reserve, 
when it has suited his purpose, 
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and the fabrics made of these materials were uniformly of coarse tex- 
ture. Such is an account of the progress of the cotton manufacture 
in foreigu climates when conducted merely by the agency of those 
rude machines which were sufficient for Indian dexterity, but miser- 
ably inefficient in the clumsy hands of the European. The experi- 
ment had been tried of forming textile fabrics with the instruments 
applicable to linen, and it had failed. Cotton required the applica- 
tion of art for its successful conversion to uses of clothing. English 
ingenuity contrived the means, and Englishmen are reaping the rich 
reward On the remainder of the history we dwell with pleasure 
and pride, and in our next number we shall venture to enter some- 
what largely into detail. 


A COUNTY-TOWN ROUT. 


How social and pleasant to meet, in a room 
Just 14 by 12, twenty-three of one’s friends |! 
Dos-a-dos, vis-a-vis, nodding ringlet and plume, 
With question and answer which no one attends. 


“How d’ye do ?” and “ Good bye,” **‘ What a fright!” ‘‘ What a 
beauty!” 
«‘ That man is a nine-pin!” ‘‘ That woman a bore!” 
‘** What are trumps ?” ‘‘ How she squalls!’”’ “It is surely a duty 
If people will sing.”” ‘‘ Pray attend to your score !”’ : 


“« What a heat?” “‘ Suffocation !”” Do look at Miss Languish !”’ 
‘That man has undone me !”’ “‘O when did he die?” 

‘Have you heard Master Aspull ?” “Just think of my anguish!” 
«I cannot just now!” ‘‘ Let me give you some pie!” 


Say not that such soirées pass idly away, 
That they squander our talents, our time, and our pence; 
No scenes half so busy, no revels so gay, 
Were ever made bright at such (rifling expense. C. E. G. 





LADY KAE-YUEN.* 
(From the Chinese.) 


WueEn freeze thy limbs in chilling shade, 
Or when the foes’ sharp weapons tear them, 
Then think of her these clothes who made, 
Alas! unknowing who should wear them. 


Oh! thou who get’st this coat and breeches, 
Think how, in love’s sweet labour plodding, 
For thee I put these extra stitches, 
And quilt the whole with double wadding. 


I know not who thy present mate, 
Nor how my passion is requited, 
Yet hope I in some happier state 
To live with thee, my love, united. 





* The above lines were written by Lady Kae-yuen, when an inmate of the Emperor 
Yuen-tsung’s harem, while assisting in making clothes for troops on a foreign station. 
The soldier on finding the ode presented it to his officer, by whom, on his return, it was 
handed to his Majesty. His Majesty caused enquiries to be made in the harem to as- 
certain who wrote it, when Lady Kae-yuen answered, “ I am the writer of it, and am 
deserving of ten thonsand deaths.’’ The Emperor, notwithstanding his pitying her, gave 
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The Mining Review. No. VIII. Simpkin and Marshall. 


Nornine can more strongly testify the importance and success of that great 
branch of national wealth, the MINING INTEREsT, than the fact that a Weekly 
Newspaper and a Quarterly Review entirely devoted to the development of the 
science of mineralogy and geology are supported with great spirit by the mem- 
bers of that honourable profession, Those of our readers whose experience 
is confined within a few miles of the capital have no idea either of the science 
or boldness required in such pursuits. With respect to the latter, we should 
be unwilling to discomfort them by the narration of stories that would carry 
horrible conviction to their breasts. With respect to the former, on which 
we would with pleasure, if space were permitted us, dwell much longer, this 
work, and the weekly periodical (Mining Journal) above alluded to, will, if 
consulted, assure our readers that the practical men of our mining districts are 
not quite destitute of that systematic knowledge which may tend to enhance 
their future usefulness. We hope that the efforts of the editor to diffuse a 
systematic acquaintance with mineralogy and geology among the mining pro- 
prietors may be crowned with success. The following extract ‘‘ On Civil and 
Mining Engineering,” by Mr. Sopwith, will give some idea of the nature of 
the publication. 


“The universities of this kingdom and numerous public schools afford am- 
ple opportunities of acquiring general knowledge, but there is not throughout 
the whole of this great commercial and manufacturing country any establish- 
ments which are expressly adapted to that kind of knowledge in which the 
vital strength of this and every other nation really consists. 

“With every feeling of respect for classical literature, not only as an orna- 
mental, but as a firm and enduring basis of human knowledge, it is our con- 
viction that it occupies a greater share of time and attention in the routine of 
education generally than it is entitled to in a country where practical skill 
and an intimate acquaintance with art and science are so much required of by 
far the larger class of society. The establishment of academies for this latter 
description of learning is yet a desideratum, and it is one which we trust the 
increasing knowledge and activity of the present age will speeaily accomplish. 

“It is rue that in latter years the universities have been more and more 
enlightened by the progress of their members in various sciences, and it is also 
true that schools generally are greatly improved by the introduction of studies 
of a general nature ; for many pursuits opportunities are thus afforded of ac- 
quiring as large a share of general information as is requisite, but there are 
other departments of business to which the knowledge thus obtained is not so 
applicable. The education of the nobility, gentry, and clergy, usually termi- 
nates with the studies prescribed for them in the colleges or schools they at- 
tend ; but with men of business the school and college are to be followed by 
another kind of education to fit them for the respective professiuns or business 
for which they are destined. In the usual routine of commercial and manu- 
facturing establishments, the experience of a few years, accompanied with or- 
dinary application, is all that is requisite. In the medical profession a still 
further course of study is required, and it is only by passing a rigid examina- 
tion that the medical student is authorized to practise. In following the pro- 
fession of an engineer, and especially that of a mining engineer, the proficiency 
of the student is not subjected to any test, and his eventual success is in most 
instances the only criterion of merit. In this and in every profession it will 
be found that success, generally speaking, is the lot of all who diligently pur- 
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suc their avocations, and so long as we live in a land of freedom it would per- 
haps beimpolitic’ to place any restrictions on the exercise of professional du- 
ties other than as the common interest of society demands, as is the case in 
medical and surgical education. We shall now proceed to show in what man- 
ner we conceive that’a public establishment might be advantageously formed 
for the advancement of persons intended for the professions to which we havé 
more particularly alluded. 

‘The duties of civil and mining engineers are of great importance to the 
community. Independent of the immense capital frequently placed under 
their direction, the lives and safety of the public often depend on the skill and 
security of their works. In mines this is particularly the case, and the nu- 
merous accidents which from time to time occur in mines is a strong reason 
for the advocacy of every improvement that can be readily obtained. Whena 
student has gone through a good course of education at school, followed by a 
clerkship in the office of an engineer, the universities are now the only places 
in which he can seek for any further accessions of knowledge. The expense, 
the peculiar forms, and the inadequacy of the instruction for: practical pur- 
poses, at these institutions, are such as to preclude many young men from any 
attempt to avail themselves of the privileges they afford, nor is there any other 
establishment at present existing in which the student of these professions can 
improve himself by a regular course of study. Such an establishment, we 
conceive, ought to be formed in London, founded on the principle and con- 
ducted in the manner of the Royal College of Surgeons. The objects of this 
establishment would be as follows :—To institute a regular course of studies 
in chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, in particular; and in mechanics, hy- 
drostatics, and other departments of physical science generally, with especial 
reference to the works undertaken by engineers, and to the duties to be per- 
formed by the conductors of mines. Geometry and the drawing of plans and 
sections would form an especial object of such an establishment, and by its 
instrumentality many important advantages m‘ght be conferred on the mining 
interests. As branches of such a college, establishments ought to be formed 
in the principal mining districts throughout the kingdom, where, under a 
general system founded on and supported by the parent institution, the hum- 
ble classes ‘of mine agents might obtain such knowledge as would be useful to 
them in their several departments. As regards miners,—the mine itself is the 
great school in which most is to be learnt; but, in addition to the matter- 
of-fact details to be Jearnt underground, there can be little doubt that much 
solid advantage would flow from a more general diffusion of scientific know- 
lédge among the practical managers of mines. 

‘An intimate acquaintance with scientific details, opportunities of studying 
mineralogy, with access to the collections in the British Museum and Geolo- 
gical ‘Society, attendance on regular courses of lectures, and the pursuance 
of a'tnethodical train of studies under the discipline of a collegiate institution, 

éther with the stimulus of acquiring some distinctive marks of proficiency, 
would, we doubt not, tend materially to advance civil and mining engineering. 
From the influential’ members of the Geological Society and of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, very able and efficient aid might be probably obtained in 
the formation of such an institution, and in recommending it to the notice of 
overnment, ‘The subject is one which has for some time past received much 
attention from those who are interested in the progress of mining and engi- 
neering; and the important feature which railway projects now form in the 
commercial statistics of this kingdom is a convincing proof of the necessity of 
ciltivating, as much as possible, those useful and practical details which can 
only be afforded by an institution expressly adapted to these objects. Such 
an institution, we trust, will ere long be actively promoted; and, if once 
established, we firmly believe that it would tend to increase the talent and 
respectability of the profession of enginecring—would add value to public un- 
dertakings, by the ski!l bestowed on their construction—that it ~onld disse- 
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minate that eminence in reputation which is now engrossed by a few indivi- 
duals, who are overloaded with work—in short, that it would give character 
and stability to a department of knowledge which, as compared with classical 
learning, has been greatly underrated and neglected, but which is, nevertheless, 
of the greatest importance to the best and most permanent interests of this 
country and of mankind.” 

We wish that every lover of English science and of the success of English 
mining projects would exert himself as does Mr. English. 





Thoughts on Physical Education. By Cuaries Catpweut, M. D. 
Longman & Co. 


Tuts is a very excellent little work. It is the production of an intelligent 
and philosophical mind. Whether all the positions of the author are tenable 
is another question. Some of them appear to us, to say the least, to be of a 
debateable nature. Even, however, when they may be deemed unsound, the 
author displays much argument in his manner of defending them. The work 
contains a great deal of highly valuable matter. We have not, indeed, often 
so much that is at once really useful and interesting in a volume of such 
limited dimensions. 





The Young Divine ; or a Plain and Easy Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, By the Rey. W. Fvietcuer, F.R.A.S. 
N. Hailes, 


Tus little work promises to be very useful to the young. It gives a plain 
and concise view of the character and contents of the various books of Scrip- 
ture, and also explains several terms and texts which must appear mysterious 
to young persons. 





The Magician. By Letrcu Rivcuie. 3 vols, post 8vo. Macrone. 


Ir is so much the fashion for an author whom the success of an album or an- 
nual tale, or the flattering reception given by private friendship to a few short 
and unmeaning rhymes, to launch his little stock of talent in the perilous ven- 
ture of a three-volume novel or romance, that we have ceased, out of pure 
ennui at the task, to notice such sapless productions. Still, when the nanje 
of a man of distinguished talent is attached to a work of a class that undoubt- 
edly admits the display of the highest possible abilities, we have a natural 
curiosity to ascertain how far his reputation is correctly founded. In the pre- 
sent case we have not, on the whole, been disappointed. Mr. Leiteh Ritchie 
is one of the very few English writers whose knowledge of the history and 
antiquities of France is sufficient to enable him to write an historical romance 
having for its subject the events of the French annals. He has not, in our 
opinion, chosen the best or most pleasing page of those annals; but, after 
making due allowances for the sombre and supernatural Mrs. Ratcliffe-like 
character of the story, we may justly compliment the author on the talented 
matner in which he a. brought before modern readers a story of that olden 
time when credulity and superstition had not been chased away by the dis- 
coveries of physica! science inour own day. As the true story on which the 
romance is founded is given in a postcript at the end of the last volume, we 
give it to our readers as a more suitable development of the work than our 
Own meagre outline of the tale would furnish. 

“At the gradual intermingling of the East with the West, of the unstable 
with the stable form of civilization, magic necessarily declined in importance. 

he massacre of the Magi, after the fall of Smerdis, scattered abroad the ‘se- 
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crets of the temple. The integrity of the pontifical order in Egypt was broken 
up by the consequences of the Roman conquest. Christianity, while as yet 
undebased by the juggles of the clergy, had no mysteries but moral ones ; 
and all men were invited to enter within its pale without money and without 
rice. 
ee The mystic union of the Magi, however, still livedfor a while in the various 
secret societies of Europe; and the wandering priest of Egypt, who had fied 
from his impoverished country, with no other riches than his manuscript of 
occult science, became the ancestor of the modern sorcerer, and his magic 
book. 

‘« The portrait I have desired to draw of a Magician in the foregoing work, 
comprehends, as I have said, the general historical features of the class, al- 
though the individual is a real personage. His magical tricks I have rendered 
few and unimportant; because the very best I could describe might be per- 
formed as well by any natural philosopher of the present day. His moral 
power, however—and in this I have exaggerated nothing—could only have been 
acquired and preserved by the union I have assumed to exist, of the highest 
qualities of intellect with the utmost depravity of mind. 

“« The odours made use of in the Magician’s study were well known to the 
miracle-workers. Jamblichus informs us that certain perfumes rendered the 
mind more fit to receive the inspiration of the Deity; and Broclus describes a 
composition of this kind, made up of the amalgamation of various different 
odours, which were used by the institutors of the ancient priesthood. ‘The 
property of the fumes of henbane, as disposing to strife and anger, it may be 
mentioned by way of illustration, is well known to modern medicine. A hus- 
band and wife supposed themselves to be under the influence of witchcraft, 
because, although agreeing perfectly well on other occasions, they never could 
remain long at work together without a violent quarrel. On a packet of the 
troublesome grains being removed from the stove where it lay, peace was in- 
stantaneously restored in the family. Of all the magical agents fire is the most 
common. A box of phosphorus, or, still better, of Lucifer matches, now in 
the hands of every old woman, would have terrified half the ancient world. 
Spontaneous combustion sometimes produces as disastrous effects as if it had 
been the work of sorcery. Some years ago a man was tried in London for 
setting fire to a floor-cloth manufactory, which there was as good reason to 
believe had set fire to itself by the casual meeting of different chemical sub- 
stances. And the poor wretch (who was hanged), it is hardly uncharitable to 
believe, fell a victim to the ignorance of the nineteenth century, and the stupid 
brutality still remaining in the criminal laws of England. 

“The flame that does not burn, and the artificial earthquake, are well 
known to the readers of different little treatises on chemical recreations. 

“ The impositions of Orosmandel, if more refined, would have been less true 
both to the manners of the epoch and in fact; for, after the above extract, 
even the least informed reader will not be surprised to hear that there is am- 
ple foundation for the wildest pages in the book. 

‘‘ The following is an account of Gilles de Retz, taken from a memoir of an 
excursion I made some years ago among the localities of the story. It ap- 
peared in a publication which is now only to be found in the cabinets of the 
lovers of the arts, and which was discontinued because the taste of the general 
public was not sufficiently refined to appreciate justly the drawings of Turner. 

“«*The Bay of La Verriére, beyond the Cens, exhibited, in its traits of mud 
and shallow and stagnant waters, a striking picture of the fertility of nature. 
These are covered with vegetation, and present the botanist with a remarkable 
variety of curious plants. Near it an ancient ruin, concealed among the thickets, 
andj scarcely distinguishable from the rocks on which it is raised, recals to our 
memory a character remarkable for the same rank growth, and which, although 
now forgotten, the interest of all enquirers into the mysteries of the human 
mind. 
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*** "These ruins are all that remain of the abode of Gilles de Retz, the verit - 
able Blue Beard, the hero of the celebrated tale of Perrault. He was lord also 
of Ingrande, Chantoce, Machecore, Bourgnoeuf, Parnic, Princé, and many 
other places, each of which claim the distinction of having been the principal 
theatre of his crimes. Without entering into this controversy, however, all 
that we can do at the present moment is to offer a very slight historical account 
of the marechal de Retz, who flourished—if the upas-tree can be said to flourish 
—in the reign of Jean V. Duke of Brittany, in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. 

««* Born of one of the most illustrious houses of Brittany, he found himself 
an orphan at twenty years of age, and the possessor of enormous wealth. He 
was, of course, immediately surrounded by parasites, who, by flattering the 
weaknesses, and cherishing the evil passions of his nature, and introducing 
new ones, contrived to turn both his follies and crimes to their own advantage. 
He was a man of extraordinary bravery ; and, while yet in his youth, acquired 
by his services in war the honourable title of Marshas. This, however, al- 
though high enough for his ambition, did not suffice for his vanity. He would 
be known to the world not only as a brave soldier, but as a man of illustrious 
birth, immense fortune, and boundless generosity. The world, he knew, 
can only distinguish characters by their outward manifestations, and he there- 
fore assumed a state befitting the exalted personage whom he imagined him- 
self to be. 

““* When he went abroad he was followed by two hundred men of his 
house, well mounted and magnificently equipped; and on returning to the 
chateau he was joined, at some distance from the house, by his almoner, at- 
tended by a dean, a chanter, two archdeacons, four vicars, a schoolmaster, 
twelve chaplains, and eight choristers, each handsomely mounted, and fol- 
lowed, like his body-guard, by valets. The clothing of this ecclesiastical 
company was splendid in the extreme, consisting of scarlet robes trimmed! 
with precious firs. In religious pomp, in fact, he was scarcely surpassed by 
the wealthiest churches. His travelling chapel dazzled every eye by the num- 
bers it displayed of crosses, chandeliers, censers, vases of gold and silver, and 
other ornaments. The procession was closed by six organs, each carried by 
six men. 

“«* All this state, however, which might have well satisfied a monarch, was 
vanity and vexation of spirit to Gilles de Retz, on account of one little desidera- 
tum. He wished that the priest of his chapel should have the privilege of 
wearing a bishop’s mitre ; and this, in spite of his entreaties, his ambassadors, 
and his gifts, the pope had the insolence to refuse. The chateau in which he 
deigned to reside emulated the sp'endour of one of those fairy fabrics which 
cost a poor author only a page or two of words. The roofs were painted in 
imitation of azure skies, sprinkled with stars; the gilded cornices were carved 
so as to resemble foliage, and the walls were tapestried with cloth of gold 
which cost six hundred francs the ell. Often, however, he forsook this palace 
of the genii, in order to dazzle the wondering citizens, accompanied by a train 
of flatterers, dancing and singing boys, musicians and stage-players. He 
betook himself to some great town, where he not only treated the people to 
gratis representations of mysteries—the only sort of drama then known—but 
distributed refreshments to all who were polite enough to look on. 

“‘* It is hardly necessary to say that a very few years were sufficient to ex- 
haust a fortune subject to such demands, and pillaged at the same time by 
the owner’s friends. Gilles was by no means alarmed at this consummation. 
His estates were so numerous that he could hardly repeat their names with- 
out book; and he looked upon them as possessing the same kind of inexhaust- 
ibility which he had attributed to his vanished millions. He began to sell. 
First went one lordship and then another, till at last his relations, taking the 
alarm, petitioned the king to forbid the further alienation of the family pro- 
perty, which, after many disturbances threatening a political convulsion, was 
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at length ‘done in due form, and the proclamation published by sound of 
trumpet. 

«This wasa blow that almost upset the brain of Gilles de Retz, enfeebled 
by continual debauchery. Was he to sink at once into the station of a 
private individual, and drag through an ignominious life the remembrance of 
his past glories converted into present shame? Money, it seemed, was the one 
thing needful--the bauble which he was accustomed to play with and throw 
away. Were there not other means of obtaining it than by the sale of estates ? 
Could it not be dragged from the mine or the deep by other methods than the 
employment of capital and the working of machinery? His thoughts darted 
themselves into every hole and corner of human and superhuman speculation ; 
and he gave to things possible and impossible the same eager and devout atten- 
tion. The following is the result, as related by a Breton historian :— 

“«* God not having listened to the impious desires of the marshal, this war- 
rior resolved to obtain by other methods the power and riches of which he was 
ambitious. He had heard that there existed on the earth men who, for cer- 
tain considerations, had been enabled to overstep the bounds of the known 
world, and to tear away the veil which separates finite beings from forms of 
incorporeal air, and that the spirits subjected to their power were compelled 
to minister to their smallest wishes. On the instant his emissiaries set out 
to traverse Italy and Germany, to penetrate into distant solitudes and the 
depths of primeval forests, and to sound the gloomy caverns where report had 
placed the servants of the prince of darkness. Soon malefactors, rogues, and 
vagabonds of all orders formed the court of Gilles de Retz. He saw appari- 
tions, he heard voices; sounds of terrible import were muttered from the 
bosom of the earth, and in a little while the subterranean vaults of the cha- 
teau resounded to the cries of victims. 

«The most odious ideas that ever entered into the depraved brain of the 
alchymist were put into practice to effect the transmutation of metals, and 
obtain that philosopher’s stone which was to confer on them riches and im- 
mortality. Mysterious furnaces were burning night and day; but the real 
treasures which disappeared in them were not sufficient to satisfy the cupidity 
of the adepts by whom he was surrounded. They presented to him, at length, 
an Indian sage, who, as they informed him, had travelled over the whole 
earth, and from whom nature had been unable to preserve a single secret. 

««* An imposing and severe countenance, eyes that dazzled those on whom 
they shone, and a beard as white as snow, distinguished the man of the east ; 
while his simple but elegant manners announced that he had lived habitually 
with the great ones of the earth. Nothing appeared new or strange to him ; 
no person, no event. He was almost always buried in profound silence; but, 
when he did condescend to speak, his discourse was of things so extraordinary, 
so wonderful, or so terrible, and all occurring in his own presence, that Gilles 
de Retz became fascinated while he listened, and delivered himself up, with all 
the remains of his fortune, to this remarkable stranger. 

“« It was then that the dungeons of the chateau echoed with groans and 
were watered with tears. It became necessary to call up the prince of the 
fallen angels, the contemner of God, the devil, Satan himself; and the only 
cuirass which could preserve the invoker from the first effects of his indigna- 
tion must be cemented with human blood. Nay, the marshal himself must 
plunge the poniard into the heart of the victim, and count the quick convul- 
sions that preceded and accompanied the instant of death. 

** Ata short distance from the chateau there was a forest as ancient as 
the world, in the centre of which a little spring, bursting from a rock, was 
absorbed and disappeared in the ground. A thousand fearful tales were told 
of this solitary spot. Phantoms glided, shrieking, through the trees; and if 
any of the neighbours, attracted either by pity or curiosity, approached the 
unhallowed precincts, they were never more seen. ‘Their bodies, it was sup- 
posed, were buried round the spring. It was here that the Indian proposed 
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to subdue the rebel angels, and » bring the most powerful among them under 
the dominion of the Marshal. ; 

““¢ One night at the mid-hour the sage proceeded to this spot, armed at all 
points, protected by the cuirass cemented by human blood, and furnished with 
the seal of Gilles de Retz, who followed him alone. They first dug a grave, 
round which he traced various circles, and these he intermingled with strange 
figures, in which he deposited some odd or hideous objects. He then built 
an altar with the earth taken out of the grave and some flat stones that he 
had set carefully apart, placing upon it, when ready, the bones of the victims 
buried round the spring. 

«¢ A new crime was then committed. The blood ofan infant flowed’ into 
the grave, and, responding to its death-cries, the voice of an owl was heard, 
which the stranger a few days before set at liberty in the forest. Up to this 
moment the theatre of the dreadful sacrifice had received no light except from 
some rays of the moon darting fitfully through the foliage. But, when the In- 
dian had pronounced certain barbarous and impious words, a thick smoke 
appeared round the altar, and was followed by a bluish light, so brilliant that 
the eye could scarcely endure it. The magician then struck fiercely on a 
buckler, which resounded to the blow, and, in the midst of a terrific noite 
which filled the forest, a being resembling an enormous leopard, whose hor- 
rible form was long imprinted on the imagination of the Marshal, advanced 
slowly, with seemingly articulated roars, which the Indian explained, in a low 
and troubled voice, to his wretched employer. 

««« Tt is Satan,” said he, “he accepts your homage. Bat, curses om miy 
soul! I have forgotten the most important part of the incantation. He can- 
not speak to you. Why did I not think of this sooner ?” 

««« Can we not begin again,” cried the Marshal, trembling with hope 
and fear. 

«« «« Peace, in the devil’s name!” whispered the Indian, appearing to listen. 
“ At Florence,’ continued he. “ Yes, in the depths of that cellar.—Do you, 
then, consent to the death of ns 

««««* Just Heaven !’’ shouted the Marshal, in a fury, ‘‘ may the great God 
confound you, have I not already promised?” But at the holy name of the 
Father of Mercies the vision vanished ; the echoes of the forest repeated a thou- 
sand wild and mournful cries, and the dazzling light expired in thick darkness, 

««««* T recommended silence to you,”’ said the magician, after according an 
instant to human weakness, ‘‘ but the name which escaped from your lips has 
lost to you the power you were on the eve of acquiring over the spirits. LHe 
said enough, however, to enable me to render you the possessor of all the trea- 
sures buried in the bosom of the earth. The talisman by means of which 
this must be effected is at the bottom of an urn in a tomb near Florence; and 
behold,” continued he, stooping and picking up a plate of gold which the Mar- 
shal had not before observed, ‘‘ behold the sign which will introduce me into 
places however deeply hidden.” 

“« The Marshal returned to his chateau, placed in the hands of the Indian 
the whole amount he was able to raise, saw him set out on his journey to 
Florence, and with a heart full of rage for having lost, by his own fault, the 
immense advantages he had expected, awaited with anxiety the expiration of 
the year, which the impostor had marked as the period of his return. 

“‘« Disappointed in his search after the philosopher’s stone, and in his 
longings for dominion over the powers of the air, Gilles de Retz sought in mar- 
riage a means of replenishing his coffers. ‘The dowry of his wife was soon 
exhausted, or her charms palled upon his senses, and she disappeared. A 
second supplied her place—a third—even to the seventh wife! The cry of 
blood at length rose to heaven, and Jean V., Duke of Brittany, determined 
to arrest this gigantic criminal. After some difficulty he was taken—not in 
his own chateau, which was too well defended, but by means of an ambus- 
cade—and thrown into the dungeons of Nantes. 
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««¢ The Indian was next seized, who proved to be a Florentine called Prelati. 
He was put to the torture, and confessed every thing. Gilles himself could 
not stand unmoved at the appearance of the rack; but, forgetting the resolution 
he seemed tohave taken to die in silence, poured forth a declaration of his crimes 
which filled his judges with horror. Even in the midst of such revelations, 
however, he endeavoured to relieve himself of a part of the blame by com- 
plaining of a bad education, and of the arts of Prelati and his accomplices, 
who, working upon his infatuated predilections for forbidden studies, had 
led him on insensibly from horror to horror, till at length his mind became 
seared to the sense of guilt. It is remarkable that the audience, at this period 
of the trial, forgot the horror which such a monster ought to have inspired, 
and melted into tears of compassion. 

*** Gilles de Retz was then condemned to be dragged in chains to the mea- 
dow of the Madeleine, raised on a pile of faggots, and burned alive. The 
fathers and mothers of families who witnessed the trial fasted for three days 
after, according to the custom of the period, in order to obtain a hearing for 
their prayers in behalf of his soul. They, at the same time, scourged their 
children with great severity, to impress upon their memory the awful lesson 
they had received. 

*** The Marshal was conducted to the place of punishment, in the midst 
of a vast procession, formed of the monastic orders, and the clergy and secular 
congregations of the city. He was much cast down, and seemed to dread the 
sufferings he was about to undergo; but these, through the interest of his 
friends, were in part commuted, and, when the flames rose he was strangled, 
and with comparatively little pain yielded forth his spirit to the latter 
judgment.’ ” 


It is needless to mention that a tale or two of love is introduced to give a 
zest to the narrative. The daughter of a Jew, che creature and victim of Pre- 
lati (who by the way is in the novel brought into much higher relief than his 
real historical importance justifies), and the daughter of Gilles de Retz are the 
heroines, and by their agency, aided by the chivalry of a Scottish knight, a 
worthy scion of the Douglases, and a follower of the newly betrothed princess 
of Scotland, the plot is carried forward to its final development. 

The author of these volumes is deficient in one grand characteristic of a ro- 

-mancist,—we mean a knowledge of the passions. In the portraiture of the 
deep and intense passions that move the human breast he fails in giving them 
that force and boldness which they require ; and tothe philosophy of love we 
pronounce him to be wholly a stranger. With respect to what we might term 
the melodramatic arrangements of the work he is far more successful, and 
some of them are not unworthy of the great Magician of the North. His in- 
timate acquaintance with the antiquities of France, at the time in question, 
cannot be better illustrated than by the following extract :— 


“Thechatelet, through thearchway of which the Scotknight passed, although 
no longer the Roman tower of Julian the apostate, appeared to him to be a 
fortress of incomparable beauty as well as strength ; and the immense line 
of the Rue St. Dennis beyond, although he had heard that the Rue St. Mar- 
tin was still wealthier, seemed to contain in its countless shops and ware- 
houses the riches of a whole kingdom. But every thing on this day had an 
aspect peculiar to the occasion. The street was hung in its whole length with 
canopies of rich cloth and carpeting, and here and there stages were erected 
for the performance of music, shows, and mysteries. The members of the differ- 
ent confréries of trades were seen hurrying along to their rendezvous, gor- 
geously dressed, and bearing the banners of their patron saints ; while, just- 
ling these, successive groups of minstrels, jugglers, players, and above all 
d:vils, hoofed and horned, elbowed their way to their various posts. Nor were 
the women wanting in the spectacle. The caps alone of the ladies, made in 
the form of a sugar loaf, ha!f an ell high, from the peak of which a white veil 
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flowed forth, and descended to the feet, would have made them sufficiently re- 
markable ; but the effect of this portion of the dress was heightened by the 
fantastic richness of the rest. They wore no longer, indeed, the arms of their 
husbands emblazoned on their gowns; nor did their garments, like those of 
their great grandmothers, in the fashion of the open tunics of the Spartan 
girls, display their naked sides ; but gold and silver, satin velvet, combined 
to furnish figures calculated to adorn the festival of the gayest prince in 
Christendom. Amuoiigst the vast crowd of strange figures and costumes, the 
knight was surprised to find none belonging to the Hebrew nation. He 
did not know, or had forgotten, that, although still spreading its branches 
in other parts of Europe, the tree of Judah was not only cut down in 
France, but rooted up out of the soil. The Jews, in fact, had been banished 
so strictly from this most Christian kingdom, by an edict of the last prince, 
that, if one of them had been found that day among that multitude of his fel- 
low-creatures, he would, in all probability, have been burnt alive. But, 
mingling with the peculiarities of the day, the common business of life went 
on as usual; and the stranger was almost stunned with the thousand discord- 
ant noises of a Parisian morning. Every article in daily use, from a roasted 
goose to a tallow candle, had its crier; and every crier vied with his neigh- 
bours as to who should bawl the loudest. The commissioners of the baths 
were flying about informing the public that their water was hot, and, looking 
eagerly in the face of the passer by, shouted, ‘ Make haste! Make haste!’ 
The venders of wine were clamorously inviting the crowd to taste, the res- 
taurateurs tempting the appetite with a catalogue of their meats; and, in the 
midst of all, some men in black issuing from the houses, or at the cross streets, 
ringing a mournful bel), called upon all who heard them to pray for the souls 
of the dead. The number of beggars, especially, was so great, and their end- 
less litanies so loud, that they might almost be said to give the prevailing cha- 
racter to the scene. But the common poor who go to and fro upon the earth 
to this day with artificial wounds and stories of imaginary distress, there 
were shoals of vagabonds calling themselves Bohemians, distinguished from 
the rest by their shorn heads—so despoiled by the mandate of government. 

“A still greater number of bald crowns belonged to the various orders of 
mendicant monks ; and these were further distinguished by the chin as well 
as the scalp being destitute of hair. The most remarkable of this class were 
the Jacobins, a colony of Dominicans, so cal'ed from officiating in the chapel 
of St. Jacques. One of these flogged St. Louis to his heart’s content in the 
quality of his confessor ; another assassinated Henri III.; and another canon- 
ized the assassin : but, notwithstanding this illustrious fortune, they all begged 
in the streets of Paris. Then came the Cordeliers, so celebrated for their dis- 
solute manners; and then the Grands Augustins, the Celestines, the Carthu- 
sians; while, jostled by these bold and libertine monks, some bands of Be- 
guines and Sceurs Lachettes arrived here, and raised their shrill voices among 
the crowd. All these, however, were beggars by profession, and excited, 
therefore, but little of the knight’s pity, although they drew some small coins 
from his pockets. But it was with a start of surprise and concern that he saw 
mingling with the clamorous crowd, and crying like the others for bread, 
some students of the university, habited in their black gowns and cowls. ‘This 
common spectacle appeared extraordinary to him, for the university was asso- 
ciated in his mind only with ideas of power and grandeur, and the most pro- 
digious audacity. But this was the university as a body; this was the rec- 
tor, the advocates, the regents of the colleges. He had to learn how happily 
the students united to their clerical character that of the ruffian and the men- 
dicant. The spirits of the Scot weredepressed, as he thought how many high- 
minded chivalrous adventurers had left and were still leaving his own coun- 
try, to pursue the path of honour and fortune at this famous seminary ; and 
in particular a cloud settled upon his brow as he speculated upon the fate of 
an early friend whom it was to be his business that evening to seek out in the 
city of colleges, on the left bank of the river. 
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‘On approaching the end: of the street, which was terminated by the, gate 
of St. Dennis on the same spet which it occupies to-day, the crowd became 
so dense that sometimes a halt of several minutes.at a time togk. place in the 
moving mass. On such, occasioned by the valets, who enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being, next to the students, the greatest blackguards in Paris, So.b- 
noxious, in fact, had they become to the authorities, that thase who were out 
. of place were forced to quit the city instantly, if they could, not, find some re- 

spectable person to become responsible for their conduct, Their costume was 
as various as that of their descendants of the present day; but many, wore 
only a single sleeve of their master’s livery. On the present occasion their 
delinquencies were confined to certain manual jokes played upon the lower 
class of women, and some less innocent conversations which they held with 
the speaking birds, hung out at almost every window. And, in these house- 
hold favourites of the Parisians of the age, it mustbe said, they met with their 
match. Leading the public life they did, in which they were exposed to every 
sort of society, the natural morality of the birds was so far lost that they had 
become fluent in every term of insult and indecency, and thunders of laughter 
were elicited among the crowd by the aptness of their repartees. 

‘‘When the Scottish knight at length reached the gate of St. Dennis, a 
scene took place which formed a strange prelude to the approaching ceremony. 
In those days the English were not the only ravagers of France. Famine, as 
usual, had followed the steps of protracted war; and troops of starved wolves, 
unable to live in their forests, came prowling, not only to the gates, but in 
the very streets of Paris. Women as well as children, if we may believe con- 
temporary authors, were in some instances killed by these hungry and fero- 
cious beasts; and nota few of the more daring citizens went forth to combat 
the destroyer, in the same chivalrous spirit which inspired the heroes of the 
romances in their duels with giants and dragons. 

“‘ At this moment, a slain wolf of extraordinary size was brought in, as a 
trophy, by a party of these adventurers. In order to give greater effect to the 
exhibition, the tremendous brute was raised upon his legs, with his dead eyes 
and dropping jaws directed towards the street. The spectacle was hailed by 
the rabble with a universal shout; but the noise died away with unusual 
suddenness. It seemed as if the show had been taken as an evil augury ; and 
this strange avant-courier of a monarch was ordered to make his entrance by 
another avenue. The wolf-hunters, however, were now anxious to become 
the spectators of a new and more splendid pageant, and the gaunt carcase was 
thrown down by the way-side, to remain till the living hero of the day had 
passed by. The incident was called to mind soon after, when the burdens 
which the necessities of Charles VII. compelled himto impose were character- 
ized by the selfishness of the Parisians, not as the demands of a lawful king, 
but as the ravages of a wolf. 

“« The whole of the space at the porte St. Dennis was taken up by the au- 
thorities of the city, lining each side of the way, with those in the middle 
appointed to receive the king. Above the gate was a shield, with the repre- 
sentation of France supported by three angels, and the following inscription :-— 


‘ Tres excellent roy et seigneur, 
Les manans de votre cité 

Vous recoinent en tout honneur, 
Et entres grande humilité.’ 

‘‘The ground was kept by the arbalatriers and archers of the town, arrayed 
in coats of arms, which, being of the livery colours of the city, red and blue, 
gave them the appearance of wearing a uniform, although this improvement in 
the dress of soldiers is of much more modern introduction. 

“The approaching cortége, which had been some time in sight, at length 
gradually reached the ground, and file after file took up their position on 
either side of the way, till King Charles himself was seen through long vistas 
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approaching slowly and‘majestically, seated on a white horse, the emblem of 
royalty. At this sight the breath of the vast multitude, hitherto pent-up, as 
it were, by curiosity and expectation, found simultaneous utterance, and the 
cry of ‘Noel! Noel!’ burst from every lip. ‘Phe expression isa contraction 
of Emanuel, ‘ Lord be with us !’ and'was used at that time.as.a cry of joy by 
the French people, instead of ‘Vive le Roy!’ It was echoed from mouth to 
niouth, from street to street. The women and children in the most distant 
quarters of the metropolis gave back the sound. The sick and the dying put 
aside their curtains to gaze towards the window, and swell the shout with 
their feeble voices. The clock towers-of every church in the city gave forth 
atthe signal a joyful peal; and even the great bell of the palace, whose ham- 
mer stirred only on extraordinary occasions, rang, ‘ Noel! Noel!’ 

“ On the approach of the king, the prevét of the merchants, for the prevét 
of Paris was a royal and not a municipal officer, presented the keys of the 
city ; while a canopy of violet-coloured velvet was held by the echevins (an- 
swering in some respect to our aldermen) over the royal head. The city dig- 
nitaries then marshalled the way of their master into his metropolis. 

“‘ The prevot of Paris was attended by his serjeants on foot, in great num- 
bers, each wearing a green and red hood ; and after these came a long line of 
notaries, procureurs, commissioners, advocates, and counsellors, followed by 
the lieutenant and guard of the governor, or, as he was termed in the grandi- 
loquence of the age, the King of the Chatelet. 

** After this civic cortége there followed one of a more extraordinary nature, 
or, at least, one that few would have looked for in the triumphant march of a 
king. It consisted of Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, Prudence, Courage, and 
Temperance, all on horseback, and all sumptuously dressed in character. To- 
gether with these, however, perhaps to redeem in some measure the inconsis- 
tency, the Seven Deadly Sins came plunging on in terrible array. Treading on 
the heels of the latter, the gentlemen of the Parliament and Requests then 
madetheir appearance, attired in red robes ; and, after them, a body of eight- 
hundred archers, led on by the Count d’Angouleme, a prince of the blood, of 
the house of Orleans 

““Mountjoye, king of arms, came next, a grave and august personage, 
shrouded in an immense robe of violet-coloured velvet, studded all over with 
golden fleurs-de-dis and large pearls. After him rode the grand esquire, car- 
rying the royal helmet, which was closed with a double fleur-de-lis of gold. 
So sumptuously were this personage and his horse arrayed that he might 
have béen mistaken for the hero of the.scene himself; but, following next in 
order, appeared the white steed which, in the processions of that age, denoted 
the royal rank of the rider. This superb animal was covered with velvet 
housings of celestial blue, planted with golden fleur-de-lis, and trailing to the 
ground. His forehead was covered with a plate of polished steel, and sur- 
mounted by a magnificent plume of ostrich feathers. Nor was the rider un- 
worthy of the steed. Whatever may have been the defects of Charles’s person, 
none were visible on the present occasion. The disproportionate shortness of 
his legs,’ which caused him, it is said, to introduce the fashion of long gar- 
ments, was now hidden by his dress ; and his lofty and soldier-like bearing, at 
a moment tike this, so full of pride and triumph, partook, no doubt, still more 
than usual! of a graceful haughtiness. Clothed in gilded armour, with a rich 
coat of arms over the cuirass, and shaking to-the motion of his steed a. cord 
of glittering gems, which hung upon his hat, onward pranced the hero of the 
day, bowing and smiling to the enthusiastic greetings of his people, and look- 
ing ‘every inch a king.’ 

“« After the principal personage had passed by, the interest of the Scottish 
stranger scemed to increase rather than diminish, and he gazed at the next in 
order with an earnest and critical eye. This was a young lad of fourteen, 
armed, dressed, and mounted in all respects like Charles himself. It was the 
dauphin, the husband of the princess of Scotland, of that beautiful, amiable, 
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sensitive little girl of eleven years whom the knight had assisted in transplant- 
ing from her native home at so early an age. The spectator sighed, and shook 
his head, as he had often done before, on perusing the features of the boy ; 
and the gloom that settled on his brow told how deeply he regretted that the 
royal Scot had not matched his daughter in her own country. The knight 
followed the young dauphin with his eye till the pages of both king and prince, 
coming closely after, intercepted his view. The Bastard of Orleans then ap- 
peared, armed from head to heel, and both himself and horse blazing with 
jewels. This splendid warrior led on the ‘ battle’ of the king, consisting of a 
thousand lancers, all armed to the teeth, both man and horse. The long array 
was closed by an esquire of the stable, bearing a vermilion lance, spangled 
with gold stars, at the head of which there hung a standard of red silk, with 
ornaments like those of the staff, surrounding a portrait of St. Michael. After 
him there rolled an immense multitude of lords, knights, and bourgeois, with 
the peasantry, as it seemed, of the whole province, all dressed to the extent of 
their means, and in the fashion of their degree.” 


The above strictures have been freely, and, we hope, good-naturedly given ; 
for no work scarcely can be so excellent as to furnish no ground of censure to 
a candid and impartial critic. The faults that we have noticed will, we 
think, be discovered by most of our intelligent readers; but, notwithstanding 
this, we think that sufficient will be found of historical value in the work to 


reward the perusal of it. 





Guide to the Pronunciation of the Italian Language. By M. de la 
Cravertz. London: Smith and Elder. 


Every one who has either learnt or taught a foreign language must well 
know that pronunciation can effectively be taught in one way only—that is, 
by personal communication with a native, or, better still, by a protracted resi- 
dence in the country where the desired language is generally and best spoken. 
With respect to the French, for instance, with all the professed pains taken 
by the instituteurs of this country for its perfection, how few are the instances 
in which a tolerably respectable pronunciation is attained—setting grammar 
and idiom altogether aside. The same may be said more forcibly of the 
German, which we defy any person properly to speak without a good native 
master, and, besides this, without living among the people themselves—that 
portion of them we mean where the language is most purely spoken. Does 
not the same observation apply to the Italian? We think it does. If M. dela 
Claverie intends his work /¢o assist the native teacher’s efforts, so far well : 
if he intends more, he is attempting that in which he must be unsuccessful, as 
all have been before him. 

It would be unfair, however, to say nothing of the plan on which this little 
work is written. It commences with a brief and well-arranged treatise on the 
powers of the Italian letters, simply and in connection, as compared with the 
corresponding English letters. ‘These principles are subsequently illustrated 
by a selection of reading exercises, raarked so as to refer the reader back to 
the rules laid down at the commencement; and the latter part of the book 
treats of the tonic accent, or emphatic syllable, the improper position of which 
by the voice must in every language, as well as in the smooth and mellifluous 
Italian, be productive of gross mis-pronunciation. 

The author is a native of France, but was early acquainted with Italian, 
and enjoyed the friendship of many Italian /iteruti. Through the influence of 
one of these with Napoleon he obtained an official situation at Rome, where 
he remained eight years; and, after the downfal of the French empire, taught 
the language to many English foreigners, whose solicitations brought him to 
this country. We wish him success in his vocation, and hope that he may 
gain more reputation and profit from his personal efforts than his literary pro- 


duction is likely to furnish. 
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Cruse’s original Cathedral Services; Part I. Goulding and D’Al- 
maine, Soho Square. 

Cruse’s One Hundred Double and Single Cathedral Chants. 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 

Lament on the Death of Amy Claude. By Epwarp Cruse. 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 


Tue talent displayed by Mr. Cruse in his former publication, which we no 

ticed in a previous number, the ‘‘ New Arrangement of the Psalms,” namely, 
induced us to augur favourably of the productions whose titles appear at the 
head of our notice. Nor were our expectations disappointed. Mr. Cruise is 
imbued with the genuine spirit of the old English church music, and we trust 
that his works will contribute to spread among amateurs a taste for the clas- 
sical compositions of our cathedral writers of former days. The first part 
of the Cathedral Services contains a Te Deum and Jubilate, arranged for four 
voices, forming a complete morning service. The melody is flowing and 
agreeable, the harmonies admirably suited to the subject, and the whole well 
adapted either for private performance or for the use of such churches as are 
provided with a moderately efficient choir. And here we cannot refrain from 
expressing our earnest wish that the so-called singing of the children of the 
parochial schools in our churches may soon be utterly abolished. It can ex- 
cite no devotional feelings, and, if only meant to afford the lungs of the offici- 
ating minister a little necessary relief, that object would be obtained by the 
substitution of a proper service, sich as those of Mr. Cruse, without torturing 
the ears and vexing the minds of all that part of the congregation whom na- 
ture has furnished with a musical ear. The Chants have the same charac- 
teristics, and deserve the same praise as the service. The Lament is not de- 
ficient in pathos ; but such mournful strains are not likely to become popular 
among amateurs for private use, nor are they adapted for public performance, 
We must not omit to notice Mr. Cruse’s meritorious non-observance of the 
rule, so prevalent in these days, of transposing the tenor and counter-tenor 
clefs to the treble, a practice which can only be excused by the necessity of 
catering for the tastes of those who are too indolent to spend a few hours in 
learning to read their notes properly written. 


Memoirs of Jonatnan Jerrerson Wuittaw, by Mrs. Tro.tore. 
London: Bentley. 


WaHeENever the defence of a political junta shall take the place of national 
history, and coarse caricature be considered as the true portraiture of human 
life, then shall we willingly concede to Mrs. Trollope the credit of having 
made her countrymen acquainted with the American republic. So long how- 
ever as candour, and liberality, and freedom from narrow fireside prejudice 
are regarded as the indispensable requisites of an intelligent traveller and 
observer of foreign manners, that lady will continue to be generally regarded 
as a weak and prejudiced thinker, who wishes to set up her own clique as the 
standard for manners and opinions, by which every people under heaven is to 
be tried and condemned for discordance of sentiment and action. With re- 
spect to America we know not in what class of society Mrs. Trollope moved 
to find the originals of her portraits: but we are well aware, and we state it 
with the greatest confidence, that she seldom or never found her way into the 
highest circles of American society, and consequently cannot have painted 
the manners of that class which the generality of her readers would think 
that she had represented ; and if what we say is the case,—if she has taken 
her portraits from the bourgeoiserie, we need scarcely observe that she might 
have picked out of her own country, and that too in a class not below her 
Own, instances of national ignorance and of national habits quite as gross 
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and disgusting as those which are cited by the authoress of “ Traits of Ame- 
rican Life.” Libels, gross enough and calculated to injure a country which 
is fairly entitled to a very high place among the nations, had been written 
and publicly spoken before the time of Mrs. Trollope; but it was left for a 
lady to enter into all the disgusting particulars of national vulgarity, and 
indeed, waiving delicacy altogether, the business could not have been com: 
mitted to better hands, for she tells her stories with a smack and relish which 
show how much she must have enjoyed the drolleries around her. That her 
books are written with talent cannot be denied; but the order of that talent 
is not very high; and, ifit were of the highest order, we should still protest 
against the abuse of it in calumniating two nations, with which we are politi- 
cally and commercially united, with the most beueficial results to our trading 
interests. Mrs. Trollope’s anecdotes, we have before observed, are told with 

int, and her descriptions, though too manifestly caricatures, are given in a 

ively.and graphic style ; but when she has occasion to express her opinions, 
which, are of a kind that will happily ere long be mere matter of history, she 
does it with a dogmatism and pretension, which even in a literary lady d’un 
certain age is at leastunamiable. The ‘‘ Traits of American Life,” as contain- 
ing a homely dégagée kind of narrative of her transatlantic trip, was on the 
whole, notwithstanding its objectionable matter, favourably received on the 
score of its drolleries. Its authoress speedily produced another work on 
America, “‘ the Refugee of America,” a connected tale, put together for the 
purpose of further introducing her readers to brother Jonathan, and to some 
very beautiful parts of his country ; and within the last two months the Eng- 
lish public have been presented with another work of fiction, not less full 
of gall and hatred than any of her former productions, entitled “‘ Memoirs of 
Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw.’”’ The authoress’s object in writing this work 
has evidently been to expose the abuses of the slavery system in those 
states (Virginia, the two states of Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Louisiana) which still disgrace themselves by the permission of that horrible 
practice, and so far she is entitled to praise; but it ill became her in the holy 
cause of truth and humanity to distort facts so far as to make the planters of 
Louisianian settlements the grossly ignorant and unsentimental beings who 
have no community of interest or feeling beyond that suggested by filthy 
lucre. Did Mrs. Trollope ever visit the south-western states, and does she 
speak from personal experience of the habits and manners of the slave-owners ? 
We think not; and, little as we wish to screen them from the just hatred of 
the world, we would not that they should have a charge of misrepresentation 
against an English author behind which to screen themselves for protection. 
We love truth and probability even in novels; and Mrs. Trollope must excuse 
us for our frankness, or, if she will, for our severity. With respect to the 
literary merits of the work before us, we think it, on the whole, much inferior 
to those of her former hooks. Still the descriptions are some of them very 
well and pointedly written—in the same nervous sarcastic style as her first 
satire on America: we instance particularly the opening chapters, containing 
the, account of old Whitlaw’s squatting on the Mississippi, Edward Bligh’s 
visit to the store at Natchez, Lucy Bligh’s reception among the milliners, and 
the two more revolting accounts of Bligh’s execution by Lynch law and of 
the tyrant Whitlaw’s murder by his own slaves. 

In the general management of her story Mrs. Trollope utterly fails, and 
not less did cue fail in the ‘ Refugees of America :’ the plots of both are clum- 
sily contrived, and exhibit the most glaring improbabilities, and the characters, 
at least some of them, are drawn with an extravagant rudeness and coarseness, 
which their conceiver perhaps mistakes for “‘ breadth and boldness ;”’ while, in 
depicting the. more gentle-natured personages which are necessary to the 
machinery of the drama, she scarcely ever, succeeds in raising their character 
abeve the namby-pamby common-place individuals that form the mass of 
society in middle life in our own country. What can be more fade and 
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insipid than the whole of the German emigrant’s family for instance, or than 
the character of Lucy Bligh, which in more competent hands might have been 
brought up from the canvass in connection with her brother as a bright light 
contrasting well with the more gloomy scenery of Colonel Dart’s negro-tilled 
plantation? It is only fair, however, to make one exception, which we do 
with pleasure, to this censure : the character of Aunt Cli, though by no means 
a very prominent personage, is so naively and delicately touched off, uniting 
an admirable blandness and benevolence of nature, with some of the charac— 
teristic features of the national mind, that we are willing to hope that if 
Mrs. Trollope can forget her own peculiar notions, or at least consent to bury 
them for the nonce, and is inclined to look on human nature with a less jaun- 
diced eye in future, she may attain a very high and honoured rank among her 
literary countrywomen. 

Having made—as we felt it our duty to make—the above strictures on the 
volumes before us, we may now safely put them in the reader’s hands. He 
will find much that is amusing in them; and he must be content to make 
allowance for a large part being a broad caricature. 





Mammon, or Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
J. Harris. London: Ward. 8vo. p. 311. 


Ir we were called on to select any one instance as indicative of an increased 
general feeling in favour of religion in England, it would be this, that greater 
encouragement than ever is now given to the publication of really valuable 
religious works, and to the republication of sterling works, at a price that 
makes them generally accessible. We instance particularly the ‘‘ Sacred 
Classics’ published by Hatchard, a work which by this time has doubtless 
given substantial proof of its favourable reception to the proprietor and 
learned editors, and the ‘“‘ Theological Library’’ published by Rivington, which 
to its intrinsic value adds that of originality,—some of the first churchmen 
of our day having contributed the different volumes. When, however, public- 
spirited individuals come forward and offer handsome rewards independently 
of the ordinary profit gained by literary men for works written in defence of 
religion, it becomes a reviewer’s bounden duty to publish so munificent 
an act, and at the same time to determine the merits of the composition on 
compositions to which the prize has been adjudged. ‘The first act of 
munificence of this kind within the last few years was the legacy of the late 
duke of Bridgewater, which among other valuable treatises brought to light 
those of Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Whewell, which will live as long as the 
national literature shall endure. More lately we have to record an offer 
which considering the different ranks and estates of the donors is scarcely 
less munificent, the offer of one hundred guineas by Dr. Conquest for the best 
essay on “‘ Selfishness” as the enemy of true religion—to be adjudicated by 
the Rev. Baptist Noel and Dr. Pye Smith. The work now before us is the 
prize essay on the subject,—one only of a hundred and forty-three sent in 
for competition, from the reading of many of which the adjudicators rose 
“with a high feeling of gratitude and admiration at the mass of sanctified 
talent which had been brought before their view.””. When men of such high 
public, and professional character consent in awarding such a prize, and “ are 
conscientiously satisfied with the decision which they announce,” it would 
ill become us to affect to sit in judgment, or add one single word of praise. 
The object of the treatise is to show that the universe is designed to display 
and enjoy the love of God,—since “ God is love,” that sin, which is neither 
more nor less than seifishness, invaded the world, and so frustrated the 
divine plan, and that the gospel was afterwards introduced as a system of 
benevolence opposed to one of selfishness,—as a plan for restoring to the 
world its lost spirit of benevolence,—that this selfishness was not only the 
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sin of the world, but had also become the prevailing sin of the Christian 
ehurch—the malady that attacks the vitals of that chureh, and develops 
itself in various ways, selfishness of the sect, of creed, of pulpit, of purse &e. 
In the second part, which in many instances is treated with great metaphysi- 
eal acuteness the author enters into a minute investigation of the principai 
forms assumed by selfishness, its disguises, its tests, and its excuses ; and in 
the third part he contrasts with it in a very admirable manner Christian 
liberality, which he explains and enforces as the closing moral of the essay. 

We extract a portion of the section entitled ‘the Present Predominance 
of Covetousness in Britain,” as most nearly connected with the moral interests 
ef Englishmen. The rebuke is far from being severe. 

“ This is a subject in which the Christians of Britain have more than an 
ordinary interest. For, though no part of the world is exempt from the in- 
fluence of covetousness, a commercial! nation, like Britain, is more liable to 
its debasements than any other. Were it not indigenous to the human 
heart, here it would surely have been born; for here are assembled all the 
fermenting elements favourable to its spontaneous generation, or, were it to 
be driven from every other land, here it would find sanctuary in a thousand 
places open to receive it. Not only does it exist among us; it is honoured, 
worshipped, deified. Alas! it has without a figure its priests, its appropriate 
temples, earthly ‘ hells,’ its ceremonial, its ever-burning fires, fed with pre- 
cious things which ought to be offered as incense to God; and, for its sa- 
errifices, tmmortal souls. 

‘Every nation has its idol: in some countries that idol is pleasure ; in 
others glory, in others liberty ; but the name of our idol is mammon. The 
shrines of the others, indeed, are not neglected, but it must be conceded that 
money is the mightiest of all our idol-gods. And not only does this fact dis- 
tinguish us from most other nations, it distinguishes our present from our 
former selves—it is the brand-mark of the present age. For, if it be true 
that each successive age has its representative, that beholds itself retlected 
in some leading school, and impresses its image on the philosophy of the day, 
where shall we look for the image of the existing age, but in our systems of 
political economy? Men who would formerly have devoted their lives to 
metaphysical and moral research, are now given up to a more material study, 
to the theory of rents, and the philosophy of the mart. Morality itself is 
allowed to employ no standard but that of utility, to enforce her requirements 
by no plea but expediency, a consideration of profit and loss. And even the 
science of metaphysics is wavering, if it has not actually pronounced, in 
favour of a materialism which would subject the great mysteries of humanity 
to mathematical admeasurement and chemical analysis. Mammon is march- 
ing through the land in triumph, and it is to be feared that a large majority 
of all classes have devoted and degraded themselves to the office of his train- 
bearers. Statements like these may startle the reader who now reflects on the 
subject for the first time. But let him be assured that, as the first impression 
which the foreigner receives on entering England is that of the evidence of 
wealth, so the first thing which strikes an enquirer into our social system is 
the absorbing respect in which wealth is held. The root of all our laws is to 
be found in the sentiment of property, and this sentiment, right in itself, has 
by excess infected with an all-pervading taint our politics, our systems of 
education, the distribution of honours, the popular notions—nay, it has pene- 
trated our language, and even intruded into the sacred enclosures of religion. 
This is a truth obvious, not merely to the foreigner to whom it is a compa- 
rative novelty, the taint is acknowledged and deplored even by those who 
have become acclimated and inured to it. Not merely does the divine protest 
against it, the man of the world joins him ; for it is felt to be a common cause. 
The legislator complains that governments are getting to be little better than 
political establishments to furnish facilities for the accumulation of wealth. 
The philanthropist complains that generous motives are lost sight of in the 
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prevailing desire of gain ; 80 that he who evinces a disposition to ne eytee = 
benevolence is either distrusted as a hypocrite or derided as a fool. ! 
moralist complains that ‘commerce has kindled in the nation @ universa 

emulation for wealth, and that money receives all the honours which are the 
proper right of knowledge and virtue.” The candidate for worldly advance- 
ment and honour protests against the arrangement which makes promotion 
a matter of purchase, thus disparaging and discouraging all worth save that 
of wealth. The poet laments that ‘the world is too much with us,’ that 
‘ all things are sold,’ that every thing is made a marketable commodity, and 
‘labelled with its price.’ The student of mental and moral philosophy 
laments that his favourite ‘ sciences are falling into decay, while the physical 
are engrossing, every day, more respect and attention,’ that the ‘ worship 
of the beautiful and good has given place to a calculation of the profitable, 

that ‘every work which can be made use of to immediate profit, every work 
which falls in with the desire of acquiring wealth suddenly is sure of an ap- 
propriate circulation,’ that we have been led to ‘ estimate the worth of all 
pursuits and attainments by their marketable value.’ , : 

“fo the same unhallowed spirit of gain is to be traced that fierce ‘competi- 
tion’ of which the labourer, the artisan, the dealer, the manufacturer, and 
even the members of all the liberal suellaabiies, alike complain. That compe- 
tition, under certain limits, is necessary to the activity and healthy condition 
of the social economy is not to be denied. But when it rises to a struggle in 
which neither time nor strength is left for higher pursuits,—in which every 
new competitor is looked on in the light of an cnemy,—in which every per- 
sonal exertion, and practicable retrenchment, in the mode of conducting busi - 
ness, do bat barely leave a subsistence,—there must be something essentially 
wrong in our ruling spirit or social constitution. True, the fact that the evil 
exists may palliate the conduct of the Christian, who in mere self-defence, 
and without his own seeking, finds himself compelled by circumstances to en- 
gage in the rivalry and turmoil. Such a man is an object, not of blame, but 
of pity. But how small the number of those who are not actually augment- 
ing the evil, either by a sumptuous style of living, which absorbs the entire 
profits of business as fast as they accrue, and which even anticipates them, 
or else by a morbid and exorbitant craving after something new, by which the 
ingenuity and application of men of business are kept constantly taxed, and 
competition is almost converted into hostility! Our present concern, however, 
is not with the cause, but with the fact. And on all hands it is admitted 
that the way in which business is now conducted involves all the risk, un- 
certainty, and unnatural excitement of a game of chance. 

“Nor is the strife of fashion less apparent than the struggle of business. 
Each class of the community, in succession, is pressing on that which is im- 
mediately before it. Many of those engaged in the rivalry are supporting 
themselves by temporary expedients, concealing their real poverty by occa- 
sional extravagance and display. Take the following description of the fact, 
from an eminent Christian moralist, whose position in society enables him to 
judge correctly, and on a large scale :—‘ Others, ..... a numerous class in 
our days, attach themselves to the pomps and vanities of life. Magnificent 
houses, grand equipages, numerous retinues, splendid entertainments, high 
and fashionable connections, appear to constitute, in their estimation, the su- 
preme happiness of life. Persons to whose rank and station these indal- 
gences most properly belong often are the most indifferent to them. Undue 
solicitude about them is more visible in persons of inferior conditions and 
smaller fortunes, in whom it is detected by the studious contrivances of a 
misapplied ingenuity, to reconcile parade with economy, and to glitter ata 
cheap rate. There is an evident effort and struggle to excel in the particulars 
here in question, a manifest wish to rival superiors, to outstrip equals, and 
to dazzle inferiors,? The truth of this picture, it is to be feared, has heen 
daily increasing ever since it was drawn. 


re + | . 
A spirit of extravagance and display naturally seeks for resources in daring 
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pecuniary speculations. Industry is too slow and podding for it. Accordingly, 
this is the age of reckless adventure. Tbe spirit ofthe Lottery is still upon us. 
‘Sink or swim’ is the motto of numbers, who are ready to stake their fortune 
on a speculation; and evil indeed must be that project and perilous in the 
extreme must be that scheme which they would hesitate to adopt, if it held 
out the remotest prospect of gain.” 

It isto be hoped that the success of the prize essay may induce others— 
the more successful of the competitors—to comply with the desire of the 
adjudicators, that they also may be published. The subject is not yet ex- 
hausted. 


THEATRICALS. 


Our notice of the drama this month must of necessity be short, 
the two great houses being closed, and there being little in the 
shape of novelty at either of the other theatres. 

Mr. Bunn has in some measure made up for his losses in the 
earlier part of the season, by the’ crowded audiences which graced 
the performances of Malibran ; but he is understood to be still out of 
ocket to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. Osbaldiston, it is said, has not either gained or lost much by 
his Covent-Garden speculation. He is already making active pre- 
parations for the next campaign. If report speaks true, as to the 
amount of histrionic talent he has a secured for the approach- 
ing season, we may safely say that, not only will he deserve success, 
but he will ensure it. Mr. Farren, Mr. Macready, Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, Mrs. Glover, and several others of great popularity, are 
said to be retained. 

At the English-Opera house, a new musical opera called The Rose 
of Alhambra has been brought out. It is a piece of considerable 
merit, especially as regards the musical part of it, and has met with 
decided success. 

At the Hay-Market several of the most popular comedies have 
been acting with much applause. Murphy’s Way to keep Him, 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal, The Rivals &c., have severally been 
performed to respectable houses, 

Next season something superior may be expected at the English 
Opera-house, Mr. Bunn having become the lessee. It is one of the 
most beautiful houses in London, and is sufficiently large to admit of 
the effective representation of almost any piece. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tur Lorps anv tHE Commons.—When we were just going to 
press last month, the collision between the two legislative Houses 
took place as we had anticipated on the 27th of June. The 
itatinclinents of the Commons on the Irish Municipal bill were 


negatived by the decisive vote of 220 to 123. We need make no 
remark on this bold measure of the Peers. ‘To the Peers and 
the Clergy with equal justice may we say: Quem Deus vult perdere, 
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prius. dementat. The following vowels when the reason of the 
Peers for their negative vote was handed in, Lord J. Russell made 
a splendid speech, in which he recommended the abandonment 
of the “emasculated bill.” His motion was carried without a 
division. 

TuearricaL Bicker1nes.—On June 27th, Vandenhoff the tragic 
actor’s action against Bunn of Drury Lane, for non-payment of nine 
weeks’ salary during the supplementary season after the wily man- 
ager’s close of the house, was tried in the Court of Exchequer. The 
actor gained his cause, and Bunn will have to pay 160/. damages, 
and the expenses of the suit. We trust that other actors will muster up 
courage to attack the theatrical despot, and gain from him those rights 
which the manager’s mighty interests insultingly deniedhim. By the 
way, this victory, and the sound thrashing to boot, will cool the inso- 
lence of King Bunn for a season or two, or we are much mistaken :— 
and at the same time Macready, who has to pay 100/. as damages for 
his assault on Bunn (gross and ungentlemanly enough, it must be con- 
fessed) will be somewhat consoled by the advantage gained by his fel- 
low in the same walk of the profession, We take very little interest in 
the degraded drama of the present time, when gew-gaw and tinsel are 
more studied than the portraiture of the passions: but still we can- 
not consent to pass over in silence so marked an instance of defeated 
managerial insolence and oppression. 


Tue Revenue.—The Revenue accounts for the year and quarter 
ending July 5th are very satisfactory. On the year the increase of 
receipts, as compared with those of 1834-5, is 2,045,456. On the 
quarter 1,306,648/. The increase on the year from the Customs is 
1,162,402/.; from the Excise, 834,912/.; the Stamps, 229,8741. ; 
but there is a decrease in the taxes of 196,611/. On the quarter, 
the increase on the Customs is 381,260/.; the Excise, 713,0214. ; 
the Stamps, 110,096/. ; the Taxes, 70,757/.; the Post-office, 34,00C/. ; 
the only decrease on the quarter is the trifling one of 2815/. on the 
Miscellaneous. 

We hope that this improvement will induce Mr. Spring Rice to 
prepare for a greater reduction in the Taxes of next year. The 
window-tax, and the duties on Soap, are those which demand most 
immediate attentio >. 


Tue Duke or Wexutnecton’s Horsemansuip.— Our readers will 
be surprised to learn that the hero of so many battles is a wretched 
horseman. He is extremely fond of hunting, as all his country 
neighbours can testify : but never was any one more unfortunate in 
the field. Among the thousand and one tumbles of his grace,— 
and some of them too rather serious, it is providential for the tories 
that he has not broken his neck, or fractured his skull. On July Ist 
he was thrown from his horse opposite Chesterfield House. The 
accident is more exquisitely related by the Post than we can hope 
to make it ourselves. In his words therefore, 


_ “The Duke was riding a spirited horse ; and at the corner of Tylney Street, 
fe South | Audley Street, he came in contact with a hired vehicle called a ty, 
when it is supposed that the shaft touched the knee of the Duke’s right leg, 
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and, the horse starting, his Grace fell with great violence to the ground. As- 
sistance being at hand, the Duke was enabled to walk, but with great difficulty, 
into the Park at the Stanhope Gate; and he proceeded as far as his own 
garden-gate; but the pain and exhaustion prevented his proceeding further 
without help. His Grace was assisted by his own servants into Apsley House. 
On entering the first apartment the Duke felt something snap in his knee; and, 
after staggering to a couch, he desired Mr. Hume to be sent for. On the 
arrival of Dr. Hume, leeches were plentifully applied. On Saturday morning 
we learnt that the Duke had passed a very restless night, complained much of 
pains in his back and loins, and was otherwise much enfeebled. 

** Apsley House, Sunday noon.—His Grace is rather better; he can now 
bend his knee.” 

On Monday the Post added— 


“« We understand that a contraction had taken place in the limb, which hap- 
pily had given way to the treatment recommended by Sir Astley Cooper. The 
Duke had had rather a restless night, but the pain in the back and loins had 
abated.” 

The Duke has since recovered almost entirely from the effects of 
this accident. 


’ IMprtsoNMENT FoR Desr.—The wretched state of the law as it 
at present stands respecting debt requires amendment more than 
any in the whole body of our national statutes. Last year a bill was 
brought in for abolishing imprisonment for debt, accompanied with 
regulations to secure the interests of the creditor more effectual 

than they can be according to the present arrangement. The bill 
passed the House of Commons last year, and Lord Lyndhurst set it 
aside in the Lords as coming too late in the session. The Commons 
have sent a bill of similar purport to the Peers this session ; and the 
duke of Wellington, on July 4th, gave it its congé with as little cere- 
mony as the ex-chancellor. The Lords must look to it. Neither the 
people nor their representatives can be thus repeatedly trifled with. 


Merropouitan Universiry.—There is little doubt that ere 
another short month shall Lave elapsed this great measure of educa- 
tional reform will have been brought forward, and all the hopes and 
fears of the minor institutions of London, which are to constitute parts 
of a grand whole, be put at rest. We have always felt that the ex- 
clusion of dissenters from the old established universities has been a 
hardship to them; but we think that the question of their admission 
is surrounded by so many difficulties (on grounds which those only who 
well know Oxford and Cambridge can properly estimate) that we 
are very glad that an arrangement has been made that seems to 
render its further mooting quite unnecessary. The following gentle- 
men are to be the examiners of the new Metropolitan University : 
The list is complete with the exception of the ee department— 


Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham; Henry Warburton Esq., M.P.; 


Andrew Amos, Esq., Professor of Law in the University of London ; 


W. Empson, Esq., Professor of Law in the East India College ; Dr. 
Roget; J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq.; Dr. Arnold; Rev. R. Sheepshanks, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rev. Connop Thirlwall, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer 
Royal; J. W. Lubbock, Ksq., Vice President of the Royal Society ; 
Nassau Senior, Esq.; and Michael Faraday, Esq., F.R.S. 
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Acrpeav, THe Frencn Assassin.—The trial of Alibeau, before 
the French Court of Peers, commenced on the 8th and terminated on 
the 9th instant. It caused little interest in Paris. There was no 
crowd in or about the court; and had not the prefect of police, Gis- 
quet, foolishly prohibited the publication in the newspapers of Ali- 
beau’s violent and assassin-like speech in hisown defence, there would 
not have been the least excitement on the occasion. The prohibition 
was withdrawn a few hours after it had been announced to the even- 
ing newspapers ; but the Carlist journals alone thought fit to give the 
speech entire. It was a wild rhapsody against the treachery and 
tyranny of Louis Philip, mixed up with a vain and egotistical eulogy 
of himself and his motives, and a vehement repudiation of the reports 
derogatory to his personal honour and the respectability of his family. 
His counsel took the same course, admitting that his client’s life was 
forfeited, but anxious to defend his “ honour.” 

Alibeau was beheaded on a scaffold erected in the Place St. 
Jacques, on Monday morning, the llth. He arrived at two minutes 
before five,and by four minutes past five he was guillotined. He 
was perfectly calm and collected. All he said to the soldiery, of 
whom there were several thousands, and to the few other persons 
about the scaffold at that early hour, was, ‘“‘ Adieu mes braves!” The 
only regret he expressed, from the hour of his arrest to his last mi- 
nute of life, was that he had failed to kill the king. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey anp Tue Men or Soutuwarx.—Mr, Harvey 
wrote a very good and honest letter to his constituents at the begin- 
ing of the month, expressing his sorrow that the unsatisfactory con- 
duct of the king’s ministers did not permit him to give conscientiously 
that support to them which he regarded as necessary to the tenure 
of his place as their representative in parliament. Whiether or not 
Mr. Harvey was judicious in writing such a letter, or whether, as 
others think, he was wily, we stop not to consider. We are glad at 
any rate that the men of Southwark have retained him. Bn the 
appearance of his letter of resignation two candidates took the field, 
—the brother of Alderman Wood, Mr. Benjamin Wood, and Mr. 
Sheriff Salomons. Now both are liberals,—both perhaps equally 
entitled on the grounds of political principle to the favour of reform- 
ers; but certainly the polite and fascinating Sheriff has forgotten 
his manners in putting himself ferward as the opponent of the man 
who so liberally retired to ensure Mr. Harvey’s election, particularly 
when he knew that he could not take his seat. Parties must not 
split their interests. 


VARIETIES. 


Aurora Borealis.—Though the origin 
of Aurore is generally ascribed to elec- 
tricity in a rarefied atmosphere, yet the 
following ingenious hy pothesis, ‘from a 
writer in a late number of the ‘ Philoso- 
phicat Magazine,” is worthy of notice :— 
: It is generally at or near the time of the 
equinoxes that these lights make their ap- 


pearance in our latitudes, at which times 
the sun's rays would be tangents to the 
poles of the earth, were they not disturbed 
by the refractive power of the atmosphere. 
By this refraction, it is obvious that the 
rays will extend to a certain point beyond 
the pole, on the side opposite to the sun, 
when they must of course fall on the im- 
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mense accumulation of ice within the polar 
circle, which will be reflected with great 
brilliancy towards the darkened hemi- 
sphere, undergoing in their course another 
refraction, which bends them still more 
southward ; and, as the atmosphere pos- 
sesses the power of reflecting light, these 
rays will finally fall back on the earth, 
and will at a certain angle, and in certain 
limits, be visible to its inhabitants.”” We 
consider this theory to be equally rational 
with the well-known theory of double re- 
fraction and reflection in the formation of 
the iris, or rainbow. 

Natural Sulphuric Acid.—Though 
sulphur is found more or less in the vici- 
nity of every volcano, we believe the only 
instance known of sulphuric acid found in 
a state of nature is in the island of Java, 
near Batavia. A lake of sulphuric acid 
eccupies the crater of an extinct volcano, 
from whence it flows in a rivulet down the 
sides of the mountain to a considerable 
distance. In the dry season this acid 
rivulet becomes absorbed by the sandy 
soil through which it runs; but in the 
rainy period it unites with another stream, 
called the White River. The water of 
the latter, though saturated with a whitish 
clay, is not unwholesome either to fish or 
other animals. But, after the junction of 
the acid rivulet, the stream becomes trans- 
parent, the acid precipitating the earthy 
matter, and destroying not only the fish, 
but all the vegetation it passes over. 

Climate of the United States.—Accord- 
ing to a Register in Silliman’s Journal 
of the weather, kept by Dr. Darlington, 
during ten years past, near Philadelphia, 
the average quantity of rain in that district 
is about forty-seven inches, and the maxi- 
mum fifty-four inches. The author is of 
opinion that a considerable amelioration in 


the climate of America is gradually taking 
place, the quantity of snow and the dura- 
tion of winter being materially diminished 
during the last thirty years. This ame- 
lioration of the American climate will 
prove greatly advantageous to our nume- 
rous settlers in the Canadian provinces, 
which are at present frozen up during more 
than one-half of the year. 

Scholars not allowed to beg without a 
licenee !—By the act 1449, c. 22, in the 
reign of the Second James of Scotland, it 
was ordained, “That all sornars, over- 
layers, and masterful beggars, should be 
imprisoned, have their ears nailed to the 
trone, or till ane other tree, have their 
ears cutted off, be banished the country, 
and if they returned that they should be 
hanged.”’ The latter statute, 1579, c. 24, 
declares who should be reckoned among 
vagrants ; and it is not a little curious to 
find among them, “all vagabond schollars 
of the universities of St. Andrew’s, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen, not licensed by the 
rector and dean of faculty of the university 
to ask alms.” 

French Gallantry.—A nobleman could 
never persuade the lady of his love to 
accept of any thing in the form of a pre- 
sent. Atlength the season of the etrennes, 
or annual gifts, arrived ; and the fair one, 
after much solicitation, consented to re- 
ceive from him a plain ring, containing 
the portrait of a favourite bird. The ring 
was presented, and accepted; but on dis- 
covering that the portrait was covered, 
not with a bit of crystal in the usual 
fashion, but with a valuable brilliant, the 
splendid cheat was instantly and indig- 
nantly returned. The lover wrote to im- 
plore pardon for his temerity —drying the 
ink of his billet with the diamond, which 
he ground into dust for that purpose. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


In the press. 
Dr. Blundell’s Observations on the More Important Diseases of Women, 


edited by Dr. Castle. 


British Flora Medica, by B. H. Barton, F. L. S. and Dr. Castle, F. L. S. 


Part IV. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. John Weale, Architectural Library, will shortly publish a Supplemen. 
tary Part to the original edition of Stuart’s Athens, containing the very curious 
Plate wanting to the second volume of all the copies extant, together with 
several other plates from Drawings by Sir. J. L. Chantrey, &c. 

Mr. Osler, Author of “ The Life of Admiral Lord Exmouth,” has a work in 
the press entitled, “‘ The Church and Dissent considered in their practical Influ- 


ence.”” 


It describes the system of each and traces their operation upon Indi- 


viduals, Society, the Nation, and Religion. 











